Interstate Metropolis 


MIissour! AND ILLINOIS are planning joint action to im- 
prove the metropolitan area surrounding St. Louis and 
East St. Louis. A bill enacted by the Missouri General 
Assembly provided for the appointment of five citizens 
of the area as commissioners to cooperate with a similar 
number of commissioners representing Illinois in_pre- 
paring a plan of development for the region. The legis- 
lature authorized the commissioners to make recommen- 
dations as to the advisability of establishing a permanent 
bi-state administrative body empowered to construct, 
own, and operate necessary transportation facilities and 
to make plans for the coordination of various needed 
improvements. These could include highways, adequate 
water supply, and sewage disposal works. 


Pacific Fisheries 


A stupy of off-shore fisheries has been undertaken by 
the Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission. Contributing 
to the decision to draft this research program was alarm 
caused by the diminishing catches of fisheries in north- 
western coastal waters. The Oregon fish warden and 
other authorities have recommended the development of 
latent fisheries in the region. 


It Does Happen! 


Tue Connecticut General Assembly was called into spe- 
cial session in February for the purpose of reducing tax 
revenue. A sales tax law enacted at the regular session 
of the 1947 Assembly had produced income greatly in 
excess of the estimates. Since the law was enacted to 
provide funds for specific purposes it was the opinion of 


Governor McConaughy that the Assembly should reduce 


the revenue, and the Assembly took that action. 


Medical Care Program In Maryland 


A MARYLAND committee of health 
recently issued a report on progress in the medical care 
program of that state. Remarkable strides have been 
made in this “unique’’ program, says the report, but it 


county officers has 


strongly urges more preventive service. 

It notes that in a recent series of physical examinations 
about 35 per cent of the men and 50 per cent of the 
women were found to have physical defects serious 
enough to justify attention by a physician or dentist. A 
higher percentage of sickness in low income groups is 
also reported. 

The committee recommended closer cooperation be 


tween county health departments and private practition. 
ers, improved laboratory services, and periodic review of 
records to determine whether patients are receiving 
adequate medical care. 


Kentucky Law Revision 


A MAJOR project to bring Kentucky's laws up to date js 
before the 1948 General Assembly. According to Robert 
K. Cullen, Chief Statutes Reviser, 110 existing laws need 
amendment, re-enactment, or repeal. He states that many 
wartime and national emergency statutes enacted in 1949 
and 1944 are no longer necessary. Other laws have be. 
come obsolete through passage of time. Some have been 
declared unconstitutional and still others have been 
superseded by later legislation. 

The statutes of Kentucky were revised thoroughly in 
1942 but numerous defects and ambiguities have ap. 
peared since that time. According to the chief statutes 
reviser, there are many cases of conflicts with federal laws. 


Mounting Motor Traffic 


THe Feperat Works Agency has recently issued figures 
indicating that the volume of motor vehicle travel was 
higher during December, 1947, than in any previous 
December. Total travel on state highways, rural roads, 
and city streets showed an increase over the previous 
year. Rural roads throughout the country carried heavier 
trafic than in any other year. The largest percentage ol 
increase was shown in the western states. 


Indiana Utility Arbitration 


A New INDIANA law providing for arbitration of labor 
disputes in the Public Utilities Industries has recently 
been tested in action. The first decision of a Board olf 
Arbitration working under the provisions of the law has 
been accepted. 

A collective bargaining agreement between the Rich 
mond Home Telephone Co. and Local Union 146 of the 
Communication Workers of America had expired on 
July 15, 1947- When the company and the union were 
unable to agree upon a new contract a strike threatened. 
In compliance with the statute a conciliator was ap- 
pointed; when conciliation failed a Board of Arbitration 
was set up, in further compliance with the statute. The 
unions generally are opposed to the Indiana law—con- 
tending that it is unconstitutional—but both Local 146 
and the phone company accepted the terms of the Board 
of Arbitration. Service by the phone company was ut 
interrupted. 
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DAVID W. ROBINSON 
1909-1948 


AVE was with the Council of State Governments and its affiliated agencies 

for almost fourteen years—practically all of his working life. As research 

assistant, field representative, Executive Secretary of the Interstate Commission 

on the Delaware River Basin, Eastern Regional Representative and the Coun- 

cil’s specialist in crime prevention and control, water resources, and labor 
problems, he served well his organization, his states, and his country. 

His intelligence, his experience, his energy, and ability will be missed 
in government today. His colleagues will miss especially that light-heartedness 
and buoyancy that was so much a part of Dave. 

Always a “Can do” and “‘Let’s get going’’ man, he leaves a vacancy 
that will be hard to fill—a record that will be difficult to match—and above 
all he leaves with thousands of friends throughout the country the memory 
of a gay spirit and an able, devoted public servant. 

His monument is the job he did. He would wish no other. 
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About This Issue 


E DEVOTE this issue of STATE GOVERNMENT to excerpts from 

the addresses of nine governors to legislatures in 1948. The 

achievements, problems, and programs which they report 
are typical of the tasks and conditions which most of the states 
confront this year. 

All the messages were to regular 1948 legislative sessions with 
the exception of that in Arizona, a special session. 

The most critical national problems which affect the states are 
here reflected—above all, recent inflationary developments and our 
American role in world leadership. But the messages are pointed to 
specific jobs of the states themselves for the economic and social 
well being of their people and for the strength of their nation. 

Rising state services, increased costs, and means of meeting them, 
are dealt with. The messages address themselves to such challeng- 
ing issues as housing, education, highways, airports, labor relations, 
industrial and agricultural opportunity, civil rights, state institu- 
tions, salaries of state employees, aid to municipalities, and rela- 
tions with the federal government. ) 

All these problems press upon all the governors. Theirs is the 
responsibility to cope with state business in its complexity, balanc- 
ing one need against another, and each need against the total of 
resources and capacities. ‘To the governors come the data which are 
essential to informed judgment on all outstanding state activities. 
These messages comprise, accordingly, authoritative discussion and 
planning of American government today. 
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GOVERNORS’ MESSAGES 


Excerpts from Addresses to Nine Legislatures 


Arizona 


SIDNEY P. OsBorN—Governor 


“It is imperative that we get into action in Washington as quickly as possible be- 
cause there is much to be done and but little time in which to do it.” 


sion to establish an agency to drive through 

to completion Arizona’s Colorado river pro- 
gram. The task that will fall upon this agency's 
shoulders will not be an easy one. It will require 
the best ability, the deepest loyalty to the state, and 
members with vision and determination. 

Fortunately Arizona and four of the other basin 
states are in agreement and fighting side-by-side for 
development of this resource. They are fighting for 
its full development for the benefit of the entire 
west. Opposing is California. 

The Imperial Valley people believe they can 
ignore the Colorado River Compact and the Calli- 
fornia Limitation Act and eventually use all of the 
water in the river. The coast power interests aim to 
confine any future development to power only and 
foreclose industrial development of other sections 
of the basin. 

This nation cannot and will not allow this... . 
but to defeat it requires the vigilance and utmost 
fighting ability of all of the other states in the 
basin,—Arizona, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming and 
New Mexico. And, because Arizona is the only 
opposing state in the Lower Basin, her forces neces- 
sarily must lead the fight. 

Our state policy on this matter is clearly defined. 
It has been defined by the legislature and reaffirmed 
time and again by overwhelming votes in both 
houses. This policy is not a political matter—it is 
a matter of economics. 

Both Republican and Democratic leaders have 
reached the same conclusion. The economic devel- 
opment of Arizona depends upon the outcome. It 
goes even further than that. Every loyal citizen of 
the state is involved. Never has the unity of the 
people of Arizona been so manifest over an issue. 
Only those traitorous to the state’s welfare could 
feel otherwise, because failure would condemn more 
than 200,000 acres of the state’s agricultural empire 
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to return to desert. Its industrial development 
would be forever stifled. 

Victory in this fight is near. The battleground 
has now shifted to the halls of Congress. Enactment 
of Senate Bill 1175 authorizing: construction of the 
Central Arizona Project will insure that victory. 
But it will not end the fight. And before we obtain 
that enactment, we must defeat a resolution intro- 
duced by Nevada and California seeking to author- 
ize a suit with the sole purpose of blocking any river 
development for a generation, maybe longer. We 
also must defeat the Hinshaw Bill which would 
nullify the limitation placed on Mexico by the Mex- 
ican Treaty and permit Imperial Valley to go ahead 
with her plans. . . . 

If we accomplish these things there will be others. 
This agency must be an agency of strategy, and it 
must have the necessary funds to carry out that 
strategy. It must be able to protect the accomplish- 
ments and investments already made by Arizona in 
this fight. 

We have made great progress in the last seven 
years. We started from scratch in 1941, if you will 
remember, with a serious strike against us—the dis- 
trust of the other basin states aroused by our inter- 
nal bickering over a twenty-year period. 

But in March of that year I outlined our present 
program to you and the steps necessary to carry 
that program out. The Fifteenth Legislature gave 
that program overwhelming approval. And we have 
moved ahead as rapidly as humanly possible from 
that start. 

Our first step was to obtain a contract from the 
Secretary of Interior for our share of the water out 
of the main stream of the Colorado River under the 
Boulder Canyon Project Act. We were fortunate in 
obtaining the help of the Committee of Fourteen, 
composed of two representatives from each of the 
basin states, in the negotiation of that contract: 
However, California fought every section of that 
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contract, and appeared before the Interior Secretary 
to protest its signing. But we won that fight Febru- 
ary g, 1944, and a week later I convened the Six- 
teenth Legislature to ratify that contract and the 
Colorado River Compact. It was with those actions 
that Arizona definitely was launched on its way to 
obtaining the water and power we so badly need 
and to which we are entitled. 

A few days later the Sixteenth Legislature appro- 
priated $200,000 to speed surveys by the Bureau of 
Reclamation so that Arizona could determine on 
the basis of engineering facts which of three long 
proposed methods of bringing water into the central 
valleys of Arizona would be the most feasible. And 
that legislature came back to enact a state power 
authority so we could keep our plans to utilize the 
power available from the river. 


Whee these things were being done, the United 
States and Mexico were negotiating a treaty to es- 
tablish a definite limit on the amount of water our 
neighbor south of the border could use, and thereby 
eliminate uncertainty as to the amount of develop- 
ment that could be made upstream in this country. 

Arizona and the Committee of Fourteen worked 
with the state department in the negotiation of that 
treaty. We believed then and we still believe that it 
is a fair and equitable treaty to both nations. It 
limits Mexico to 1,500,000 acre feet of water an- 
nually when she already was using 1,800,000 acre 
feet. And of equal importance to Arizona, that 
treaty placed operation of the works for delivery of 
water to Mexico and the diversion of that water be- 
low the border in the hands of the International 
Boundary Commission and guaranteed that lands in 
the Yuma area would not be waterlogged by the di- 
version dam. This provision prohibits Imperial Val- 
ley from taking water to which it is not entitled. 

Ratification of that treaty over the bitter objec- 
tions of California came in the United States Senate 
a few months after Arizona’s ratification of the Colo- 
rado River Compact. 

As a result of that ratification, California with- 
drew from the Committee of Fourteen and, because 
she generates Nevada's power for her, that state was 
prevailed upon to follow suit. 

In the meantime, preliminary engineering studies 
were completed and Arizona decided upon the Cen- 
tral Arizona Project, picking the most economically 
feasible method of bringing water into Arizona. 
Our congressional delegation lost no time introduc- 
ing a bill in the Seventy-Ninth Congress to author- 
ize the project, but the session was too far gone to 
get action. 

. However, the bill was re-introduced when the 
Eightieth Congress convened and hearings were held 


on it before the irrigation subcommittee of the Sen. 
ate Public Lands Committee last June. 

Only recently the United States Bureau of Recla. 
mation completed its final report on the project, 
and the hearings will be resumed as soon as that re- 
port is submitted to the states and the interested 
federal agencies for study and comment. 

During the previous hearings last spring the bur. 
den of providing witnesses, paying their transpor- 
tation and expenses to Washington and the many 
other details of fighting the bitter opposition of 
California was carried by the Central Arizona Proj- 
ect Association, a non-political association of Ari- 
zona businessmen and farmers. We realized that the 
state must help when the final showdown comes, 
The job is too great for this private organization, 
the expense too great for a few to bear alone. It is 
a job that requires the eftort of the state of Arizona 
and the state should do that job because the entire 
state will benefit. 

This need could not be foreseen two years ago 
when I asked the Legislature to abolish the old Col- 
orado River Commission. As a matter of fact, that 
commission lacked many of the necessary powers to 
accomplish it anyway. 


| sé of the peculiar duties that will befall this 
new agency, it is necessary that it be given corporate 
status and be created on a long-term basis. It should 
be known as the Arizona Interstate Stream Com- 
mission as it will have many tasks dealing with 
agreements for the full use of waters of our several 
interstate streams. 

At present we are in the midst of negotiating an 
upper basin compact for the allocation of the Colo 
rado River waters of the upper basin to the states. 
Arizona has a small area in that part of the basin, 
and will share in those waters to a limited extent. 
But she shares to a much larger extent in those ne- 
gotiations. We are one of five states involved, we 
have one vote on the commission and great influ- 
ence to work for harmony. Our vote must be ex- 
ercised judiciously. 

Then we have another problem in that part of 
Utah is in the lower basin. The Virgin River, which 
rises in Utah, flows into the Colorado River below 
Lee Ferry. We must work in harmony with that 
state. 

All of these matters require knowledge of what 
is probably the West’s most complicated water sup- 
ply situation; knowledge that cannot be gained over- 
night. For this reason I am asking that members of 
the Interstate Stream Commission be appointed for 
ten-year terms. They must have the authority to 
employ the best legal and engineering advice avail- 
able; they must have authority to deal with our 
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sister states on all interstate streams. But, I believe 
that the legislature should retain the authority to 
ratify any agreements, to the end that this com- 
mission and both houses of the legislative body will 
work in harmony to carry out a progressive develop- 
ment plan. 

It has been suggested that this agency should be 
bipartisan but I have rejected these suggestions. 
Bipartisan agencies apd commissions, when so cre- 
ated by law, invariably become party battlegrounds. 
The job this commission will be given is greater 
than any party. It is not political by nature or in- 
spiration—it is the greatest economic task facing our 
state today. To do it, we must call upon our most 
able men regardless of party, occupation, or philos- 
ophy. Every governor should be absolutely free to 
name the best men available—not the best Demo- 


crat or the best Republican. .. . 

We should have at least $50,000 for the remainder 
of this fiscal year and $75,000 for next fiscal year if 
we are to do the job, because these next eighteen 
months will be crucial. After we succeed in obtain- 
ing congressional approval of the Central Arizona 
Project the expense of carrying on should be less, 
but you may be sure that we will have to send a del- 
egation to Washington each year to fight for ap- 
propriations, in addition to carrying on the other 
work of the commission. 

It is my hope that the legislature will enact this 
legislation speedily, rising above petty differences 
as it has in the past. It is imperative that we get 
into action in Washington as quickly as possible be- 
cause there is much to be done and but little time 
in which to do it. 


Kentucky 


EARLE C. CLEMENTS—Governor 


“In many counties of Kentucky economic, social, and cultural progress can be made 


only if new sources of income are made available to the people 


... through 


industrial activities, which should supplement, but not supplant, the main depend- 
ence which Kentuckians always have placed in the soil.” 


WILL DEAL with the subject of finances in a 

separate budget message to the General Assem- 

bly... . For immediate purposes . . . it is suf- 
ficient to state that the budget recommendations 
which I will submit will be within anticipated rev- 
enues and will provide as adequately for the essen- 
tial functions of government as our state’s income 
will permit. 

It also is my intention to present to the legis- 
lature a separate message dealing with roads and 
highways. From study, observation and experience, 
I am convinced that this subject is of such vital 
importance as to merit separate treatment... . 

Today I propose to discuss the “Operations of the 
State” other than budgetary. It is my purpose to 
recommend the enactment of specific legislation 
designed to improve the efficiency of our state 
government and to facilitate its operation. . . . 

It is generally conceded, and as a former member 
I agree, that the legislature is the branch of gov- 
ernment which is required to do the most important 
work with the least amount of assistance. For the 
benefit of the legislatures which will succeed this 
one, and of which many of you may be members, I 
recommend the creation of a Legislative Research 
Commission. This commission should have author- 
ity to employ a full-time director and such staff as 
may be necessary to make detailed studies of our 
governmental. needs as directed by the legislature. 


‘This agency, continuous in its operations, should 
replace the Legislative Council, which cannot main- 
tain a continuing survey of the legislative needs of 
the state government. 

I also recommend the enactment of legislation to 
create a new independent agency of state govern- 
ment to be known as the Kentucky Building Com- 
mission. This commission would be composed of 
the governor, the lieutenant governor, the attorney 
general, the commissioner of finance, and the com- 
missioner of revenue. This board should have 
authority to employ a chief engineer and such 
technical and clerical assistants as may be necessary 
to accomplish its functions. The chief engineer 
would serve as the executive officer of this agency 
and would be responsible to the commission for the 
planning and execution of the building program of 
the state. Your study and consideration of this pro- 
posal will, I believe, vindicate the feasibility of vest- 
ing in a separate agency the responsibility for the 
over-all planning and execution of permanent struc- 
tures needed by the various departments and agen- 
cies of the state government. .. . 

An ideal economy for Kentucky presupposes a 
better balance between agriculture and industry. In 
agriculture we have made progress, but in industry 
we are sadly lacking. Approximately eighty counties 
in Kentucky are without industrial development of 
any real significance. While I believe that land is 
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our basic wealth and provides the finest form of 
social security, I also believe that we should no 
longer ignore or neglect the industrial development 
and expansion that Kentucky so sorely needs. I be- 
lieve that we should face the fact that in many coun- 
ties of Kentucky economic, social, and cultural 
progress can be made only if new sources of income 
are made available to the people in those areas 
through industrial activities, which should supple- 
ment, but not supplant, the main dependence which 
Kentuckians always have placed in the soil, and 
which I consider good economy. 

In order to bring to the attention of industrial- 
ists who might locate in Kentucky the resources 
which we have and the advantages which we offer 
to industry, | deem it important that there be 
created an Agricultural and Industrial Develop- 
ment .Board. Such legislation as you may consider 
in this connection should be broad and general. 
This agency should be properly staffed and ade- 
quately financed, in order that it may at an early 
date inventory the natural and human resources of 
our state, thereby making available to those within 
and without our borders information concerning 
the resources with which Kentucky is so abundantly 
endowed. 

The sound way to develop new income to defray 
the expenses of new and expanded governmental 
services is to develop new sources of income. A 
prime source of new income will be the new indus- 
tries which we will bring into Kentucky. An equally 
important source will be the development of the 
tourist trade through the expansion and construc- 
tion of new facilities in our parks. No action on the 
part of the legislature is required in connection 
with expanding the park and tourist program, but 
because this program will be of active and continu- 
ing interest throughout this administration, I men- 
tion it here and assure you that great effort will be 
made by those entrusted with this authority to bring 
the greatest development possible during the course 
of the next four years... . 


Pi now I would like to take up the reorgani- 
zation of certain governmental agencies, which 
reorganization could be accomplished through leg- 
islative action. At the present time, agencies to 
which the Federal Social Security Board contributes 
funds are scattered through three state departments. 
Unemployment compensation is separately adminis- 
tered by a commissioner and two associate com- 
missioners. Public assistance—including old-age pen- 
sion benefits, aid to the needy blind, child welfare, 
and aid to dependent children—is administered by 
the Welfare Department. The employment service 
is operated by the Department of Industrial Rela- 


tions. A simple illustration will show the need for 
coordination of these related activities. An indi. 
vidual becomes unemployed and files his application 
for unemployment benefits with the Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. At the same time he 
files an application with the Employment Service 
for other employment. Certainly it is obvious that 
both operations should be handled by the same 
administrative agency. In addition to this, the pres. 
ent system requires that three separate departments 
of the state government deal with the Federal 
Social Security Board, in that the board makes con. 
tribution of funds to each of these state agencies, 
It not only makes for inconvenience and confusion 
but is wasteful to have divided negotiations with 
the Federal Social Security Board. 

‘Therefore, | recommend that legislation be en. 
acted providing for the consolidation of these re. 
lated activities under one agency to be known as the 
Department of Social Security. ‘This department 
should contain four divisions: (1) Unemployment 
Compensation, (2) the Employment Service, (3) 
Public Assistance, and (4) Child Welfare. Like 
other departments of the state government, this De. 
partment of Social Security should be headed by a 
commissioner, and each of the divisions should 
operate under the immediate supervision of a di- 
rector on the same plan as now exists in the other 
state departments. . . . 


ke rHis initial message to the legislature, I believe 
that it is fitting and proper to accord some attention 
to the state’s revenue. 

I recommended to the people of Kentucky, and I 
now recommend to you, the enactment of a com. 
munity property tax law. The effect of such a law 
would minimize the impact of federal taxation on 
Kentuckians in many of the income tax brackets. 
It also would equalize the federal income tax pay- 
ments of Kentuckians with those of residents of 
states having community property tax laws. This 
proposal has required careful preparation—in the 
study made on this subject, we have had the advan- 
tage of inspecting the recent decision of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Supreme Court declaring the community 
property tax law of that state unconstitutional. We 
shall endeavor to present to you a community prop- 
erty tax recommendation that will accomplish its 
objectives and stand the test of constitutionality. 
This recommendation is ready for your considera 
tion. 

I recommended to the people of Kentucky, and I 
now recommend to you, that ad valorem taxes on 
intangible personal property be reduced. At the 
present time intangibles are taxed at the rate of 
50 cents per $100 valuation—one-half of 1 per cent. 
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When intangibles were earning 5 or 6 per cent 
dividends on interest, this rate was perhaps not 
unreasonable. However, in view of the decline of 
earnings on such holdings, this tax rate constitutes 
an unjustifiable burden upon the ownership of in- 
tangible property. I recommend to you that the 
rate of taxation on intangible personal property be 
reduced from 50 cents to 25 cents on each $100 
valuation. ... 

I recommended to the people of Kentucky, and | 
now recommend to you, that there be a substantial 
adjustment downward in inheritance taxes. A de- 
tailed study of this proposal is nearing completion 
and will be available within the next few days. 

During the campaign of 1947 it was revealed that 
Kentucky was imposing income taxes on the service 
pay of men and women on active duty in the Armed 
Forces. Nearly all other states had relieved service 
personnel of state income taxes or had provided 
suitable exemptions. ‘This inequity was brought to 
light when it developed that Kentucky was about 
to impose penalties on service men and women on 
active duty for failing to pay state taxes when such 
taxes were due. A soldier, a sailor, or a marine in 
Europe or in the Pacific for several years returned 
to his native state to find that he had incurred tax 
penalties for failing to pay his state income taxes. . . . 
I recommend that you exempt from the provisions 
of the Kentucky Income ‘Tax Law the service pay 
of men and women while on active duty in the 
armed services. I call to your attention the need to 
find a constitutional method to rectify this deplor- 
able situation. If it be unconstitutional to refund 
taxes already paid by service men and women while 
on active duty, then I suggest for your consideration 
that payments made under such circumstances be 
permitted to apply on any tax liability which these 
men or women may incur in the future as residents 
of Kentucky. .. . I am assured that appropriate leg- 


Massachusetts 


Rosert F. BRADFoRD—Governor 


“Most pressing of all is the problem of providing further relief for those facing 
immediate eviction from their homes through no fault of their own. It is a phase 
of the larger question of adequate housing for our people.” 


UR MEETING today marks the beginning of the 
second year of our joint labors. Awaiting 
your consideration are even more petitions 

than were filed with the House and Senate clerks last 
year. While some are new, many concern matters 


taken up at your first session, and others result from 
the recess commissions created by you to report on 
problems which required further study after your 


islation will be introduced to replace the revenue 
eliminated by these proposed revisions. 

During the recent campaigns, I stated my opposi- 
tion to additional taxes on real estate, a general 
retail sales tax, and a tonnage tax on Kentucky's 
coal... . I hope you will help me to keep these 
pledges. 

It is obvious, however, that if new services are 
to be rendered by the state, or there be an expansion 
of services now rendered requiring appropriations 
in excess of those that will be submitted in the 
budget recommendations, new tax levies will be 
necessary. 

If and when the General Assembly enacts legisla- 
tion enabling Kentucky to participate in the Federal 
Hospital Construction Program under the Hill- 
Burton Act, I will recommend to you that the state 
share with local communities the cost of the con- 
struction of approved hospitals. 

I also recommend to you that the state share to 
the same extent with the municipalities and counties 
the matching of federal funds in the construction of 
needed airports. 

The needs of Kentucky’s municipalities are ur- 
gent and pressing. The increase in their revenues 
has not kept pace with their expanding needs. 
Largely, this situation has been brought about by 
a constitutional limitation which, with certain ex- 
emptions, permits municipalities to levy only such 
taxes as are authorized by the General Assembly. 
Being a believer in and an ardent advocate of home 
rule, and in order to remedy this situation, I recom- 
mend the enactment of legislation giving to mu- 
nicipalities authority to levy any tax not forbidden 
by the constitution. ... 

Kentuckians are passionately devoted to their 
state. They are jealous of its accomplishments. They 
have pride in its past and hope for its future. We 
must not disappoint them. 


first session adjourned. In all, thirty-seven commis- 
sions and committees have been engaged in such 
studies. Some have filed their final reports; others 
have found it impossible to complete their recom- 
mendations in the time available and have asked 
for extensions. These are indications of the stubborn 
and continuing nature of the problems which face 
us. 
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Most pressing of all is the problem of providing 
further relief for those facing immediate eviction 
from their homes through no fault of their own. It 
is a phase of the larger question of adequate housing 
for our people. 

In chapter 78 of the Acts of 1947 you extended 
the discretion of the District Courts in the matter 
of postponing the effective date of such evictions. 
Under normal conditions the maximum period of 
four months which you provided would be ample. 
But with the modification of the federal rent control 
law and the continuing lack of sufficient housing, 
there are many tenants who, despite their most 
earnest efforts, are unable to find a place to live... . 
Some means must be found to protect the tenant 
under such circumstances, while at the same time 
dealing fairly with an owner whose tenant willfully 
refuses to look for another dwelling. The problem is 
personal and local... . 

I therefore recommend further extension of the 
discretion of district courts in eviction cases. I recom- 
mend that the courts be permitted to postpone 
evictions, except those based upon non-payment of 
rent, for a period of twelve months. . . . | recom- 
mend that the act state specifically that the court 
may grant successive shorter postponements up to 
a total of twelve months in order that the judge may 
satisfy himself that the tenant is making every 
reasonable effort to obtain other shelter. . . . 


ee PRESENT federal rent control law, unless ex- 
tended, will expire on February 29 of this year. In 
this uncertainty our people, tenants and landlords 
alike, do not know what their rights will be after 
that date. Rent control is a by-product of the whole 
housing shortage. No reasonable person can escape 
the conclusion that great hardship would result if 
rent controls were suddenly terminated. The prob- 
lem is national, not local, in scope. But our state 
government would be failing in its responsibilities 
if it did not take the necessary steps to prepare for 
such an eventuality. 

I recommend that you pass a state rent control 
act, to become effective if the federal law is not 
renewed. ... 

Protection against harsh evictions and a sudden 
termination of federal rent control is a partial, al- 
though necessary step. The underlying difficulty 
stems from the critical and nation-wide shortage in 
the construction of new housing. 

Since my special message to you on this subject 
on April 24, 1947, and the legislation you enacted 
in response, new housing developments have been 
undertaken, and substantial private building is 
under way. In 1947 approximately 11,500 apart- 
ments and homes were completed in Massachusetts. 


But the greatest of our housing needs remains un- 
met: the creation of low-cost, multi-family, rental 
units. Rising costs have so discouraged new building 
for low-income rental, and evictions have reached 
such an acute stage that we must do more, much 
more than we have done in the past, if we are to 
cope at all effectively with the emergency. 

As I reported in my special message last year, the 
veterans of World War II form the largest single 
group in need of such housing. We can effectively 
ease the entire shortage by providing housing for 
this group... . 

Your recess commissions which have separately 
been considering the situation are in agreement as 
to the basic measures that are required. I endorse 
their recommendation that the commonwealth 
guarantee to a maximum amount of $200 million 
bonds to be issued by local housing authorities for 
state-approved projects for veterans. I also endorse 
their further recommendation that the common- 
wealth contribute annually not more than 114 per 
cent of the total development cost of each such 
project, the total contribution in any one year not 
to exceed $3 million. This annual contribution 
should be paid out of the Veterans Services Fund, 
which should be continued to the extent needed for 
the purpose. ‘To make more remote the possible 
liability of the commonwealth on its guarantee, the 
act should provide specifically that the proceeds of 
each contribution shall be first applied to pay the 
interest and principal of the bonds. 

This legislation will provide the opportunity to 
build 20,000 low-rental units in 1948. If the cities 
and towns act promptly upon passage of these meas- 
ures, we can break the housing shortage in Massa- 
chusetts this year. The eventual cost to the com- 
monwealth should be far below the mathematical 
guarantee to which we shall commit ourselves. 

Contributions by the federal government, if fed- 
eral housing aid is enacted, can still further reduce 
our commitment. But it would be worse than folly 
to defer action on the basis of federal legislation 
hoped for at some future date. . . 


= ARE fully aware of the sharp and steady in- 
crease in living costs which has taken place even 
since last June. It . . . has seriously unbalanced the 
rate of compensation of many state employees. We 
can hope that today’s high tide of prices will recede 
to lower levels. We can hope that the time will re- 
turn, as in time past, when a state position will of 
itself provide sufficient guarantee for a secure future. 
But hope alone is little help when it comes to pay- 
ing family bills. We must adjust to meet this present 
situation, and we must take speedy steps to end the 
present inequities in our classified service. . . . 
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Last year I suggested that we lend our support to 
the establishment and improvement of local airports 
in all parts of the commonwealth. As a result of 
the legislation you enacted, the state’s financial aid 
has been extended to Pittsfield, Worcester, Fitch- 
burg, Gardner, Lawrence, Norwood, Fall River, 
Provincetown, Martha’s Vineyard, and Nantucket. 
New airports are under construction in Fall River 
and Provincetown, and improvements are being 
made at the other locations so that these communi- 
ties may be fitted into the country’s air transporta- 
tion system. 

I also spoke to you a year ago of the great import- 
ance of the Logan International Airport. Events 
since then have confirmed this belief. During the 
past twelve months, over a million domestic air 
passengers, nearly ten million pounds of air freight, 
and over one hundred million pieces of letter mail 
passed through Logan Field. International _pas- 
sengers are today using this airport at the rate of 
30,000 a year. 

Based upon past experience, all of these activities 
should continue to increase for many years to come. 
Logan Airport is the largest single business enter- 
prise the commonwealth has undertaken. It is com- 
mon sense to plan for the completion of this great 
air terminal as rapidly as possible, if only to permit 
the maximum revenue to be obtained for the com- 
monwealth from our investment. 

This will require two steps in the near future: 
first, a further authorization for capital expenditure, 
sufficient to complete the construction necessary for 
operation of the airport on a sound basis; second, 
a revision of the laws under which business arrange- 
ments for the use of this airport are made and its 
operation managed and controlled. . . . Adequate 
authority to manage and operate state-owned air- 
ports must be concentrated in some single agency. 
I recommend action by you at this session to accom- 
plish this program. .. . 


D. RING the past year I asked the Department of 
Public Works to prepare a master plan outlining a 
ten-year program to bring the highway system of 
the commonwealth abreast of current needs. I also 
directed the Commissioner of Public Works, to- 
gether with the Chairman of the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Commission and the Chairman of the State 
Planning Board, acting jointly, to prepare a similar 
master plan for the metropolitan area. The two 
plans have been made public. The combined total 
of their estimated cost is $677 million. 

Your recess commission considering these subjects 
has not yet completed its study of these master plans. 
I do not wish to make specific recommendations 
until it has reported... . 


59 


But with almost one third of our main routes over 
twenty years old, with less than eight per cent con- 
structed more recently than ten years ago, with 
traffic congestion a paralyzing factor in almost every 
community in our commonwealth, it is quite evi- 


dent that a comprehensive, well-rounded attack on > 


the entire highway front cannot be postponed. . . . 

Without complete freedom of access, without 
modern, adequate, arterial connections providing 
each community with a front door on Main Street, 
the commonwealth breaks apart into 351 isolated 
sections. How much of a highway program we can 
now assume, you will determine. But there will be 
little disagreement as to the need, nor as to the total 
inadequacy of our present rate of progress. If Mas- 
sachusetts is to grow and develop, both as to access 
from outside and interchange from within, we can- 
not ignore the high-octane world in which we 


| * A commonwealth such as ours, each community 
has from the outset demanded the widest possible 
latitude in the self-determination of its own affairs. 
The city of Boston is no exception. Yet because 
Boston is so large a factor in the economy of Mas- 
sachusetts, the legislature has time and again taken 
an active part in the many and varied problems 
which confront the largest city in New England, 
with its nearly one million people. Today Boston 
faces a staggering rise in its tax rate. Municipal 
authorities have repeatedly called attention to many 
causes: increased costs, some of them resulting from 
legislative mandate; cumbersome machinery of gov- 
ernment; services charged to Boston, but performed 
in reality by the city for the entire metropolitan 
area. There is clear evidence of an awakened con- 
sciousness among the citizens of Boston to the con- 
dition of their city and of a demand that waste 
and extravagance from whatever cause be brought 
to an end. Before seeking new or different sources 
of revenue to meet increased city expenditures, 
they want to be satisfied that there is improvement 
in the services of their city government. There has 
been growing and justified criticism that Boston’s 
administrative organization and operation are anti- 
quated. Boston is indeed poorly equipped with 
modern tools of government with which to meet 
present-day needs. With one exception, its charter 
has not been materially changed since 1909. . . . 
Yet without action by you, the people of Boston, 
alone of the cities of the commonwealth, are not 
permitted to vote a change in their own charter. 
Demand for revision of the charter—and there 
has been a great deal of discussion of the question— 
has resolved itself into two main groups. There is 
the view that the council-manager type of charter ... 
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or some adaptation of the council-manager form, 
should be introduced in Boston. There is the view 
favoring a mayor and council of nine elected at 
large, three councillors to be chosen every two years. 
And it is possible that a majority of the voters of 
Boston even today desire no charter change what- 
soever. Whatever the view, it is important to em- 
phasize that without action by the legislature the 


people of Boston have no power to determine the 
question for themselves. . . . 

I therefore recommend that through your action 
at this session the voters of Boston be permitted to 
determine by referendum at the earliest opportunity 
this year whether they wish a change in the present 
city charter and, if so, what form of new charter 
they prefer. ... 


Mississipp1 


FIELDING L. WrigHt—Governor 


“We must maintain our present new era of prosperity and make sure that Mis- 
sissippi will get its share of the rapidly expanding prosperity of the South in the 
two years ahead.” 


LL oF us desire that our educational dollar buy 
the most educational services possible for the 
child. If this is to be done, certain legislation 

should be enacted giving more adequate recognition 
to ability and first-class training of teachers. So long 
as we do not recognize the factors that go into the 
making of a first-class teacher, the progress of our 
schools will not be in keeping with the money 
appropriated for their support. I am interested not 
only in better pay for teachers but also a better 
educational program. . . . To this end, I recommend 
that the following legislation be enacted: 

A limitation on per capita expenditure from state 
funds, where such expenditure is excessive, in order 
to encourage further consolidation of schools. 

Proper legislation should be enacted which will 
make mandatory the administration of a salary plan 
recognizing the principle of more adequate differ- 
entiation in salary for additional training. 

Legislation should be enacted which will fix maxi- 
mum salaries for inadequately trained teachers. . . 

It is estimated by our educational authorities 
that a minimum of $37,500,000 will be needed for 
the next biennium in order to carry out a sound 
program of education. This represents an increase 
for the biennium of $4,500,000. I recommend this 
increase, predicated upon the enactment of the 
legislation enumerated. 

The Board of Trustees of Institutions of Higher 
Learning is mapping a long range program of 
higher education for the state in the best interest of 
the people. As a result, many plans for development 
of the University and colleges have been made, and 
emphasis has been placed upon neglected phases of 
higher education, such as graduate and professional 
education and research. . . . 

The most critical problem of the institutions of 
higher learning in the last four years was that of 


providing educational facilities for veterans. We 


now have enrolled 11,900 students in our institu- 
tions of higher learning; this required additional 
housing facilities immediately. Some of the needs 
have been met, but additional facilities must be 
furnished. 

It is obvious that additional facilities, other than 
housing, are required if the University and colleges 
are to provide acceptable educational opportunities 
to veteran and non-veteran students. .. . 

I recommend that an appropriation for the con- 
struction of needed permanent buildings at the state 
institutions of higher learning be made to the 
Building Commission by the legislature, and that 
adequate funds be provided for the support and 
maintenance of these institutions. . 

The continued flagrant violation of the prohibi- 
tion law in our state has to a certain extent destroyed 
respect for all laws. .. . : As a remedy, I recommend 
for your consideration an enforcement group under 
the jurisdiction of the Governor with general police 
powers. In order to guarantee no abuse of power by 
the Governor and to protect local self-government, 
certain restrictions should be written into the law 
authorizing the use of the force by the Governor to 
supplement local law enforcement officials such as 
either a request from the sheriff, or circuit judge, 
or three members of the Board of Supervisors, or 
51 per cent of the qualified electors of any 
county. ... 

During the 1944 session of the legislature, there 
was enacted Chapter 139, Laws of 1944, which act 
subsequently has been commonly known as the 
Black Market Tax. . . . The primary purpose of 
the law as stated in the preamble was to discourage 
and in fact co eliminate black market activities in 
Mississippi. No one in my judgment can question 
the assertion that the law has singularly failed in 
this objective. 

I invite you to consider all the reasons given by 
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me in my message to the legislature in March, 1947, 
suggesting the repeal of this law, and again recom- 
mend for your consideration its repeal at this ses- 

The Federal Social Security Act passed by Con- 
gress twelve years ago provides, among other things, 
for the cooperation of the respective states with 
the federal government in providing monthly grants 
of money to the needy aged over 65, to the needy 
blind of any age, to needy children under 18, and 
for services to dependent, neglected, and delinquent 
children. Notwithstanding the fact that the appro- 
priation for this program for the present biennium 
is twice what it was four years ago, there are several 
thousand needy old people, many children, and a 
few blind in need that are not receiving assistance 
because of the lack of funds. Also, those now re- 
ceiving old age assistance and aid to dependent 
children are not getting 100 per cent of their needs, 
and therefore should have an increase in their 
grants... . 


hospital construction program now under 
way Is planned to meet our most urgent needs, espe- 
cially in the rural areas of the state. To carry this 
program through the next biennium will require 
additional funds. Several of these hospitals will be 
completed during the next two years. To assure 
proper stafhng with the required number of com- 
petent doctors and nurses, attention should be given 
to the problem of a state-wide program of medical 
and nursing education. 

To participate in the federal aid for hospital con- 
struction, each state in the Union is required by 
Federal Law to have in effect by the first of July, 
ig48, minimum standards of hospital operation. 
Your attention is invited to this problem. 

Our state at the present time has a very practical 
program in operation for obtaining doctors, espe- 
cially for our rural areas. Appropriation of $300,- 
000 for a scholarship fund, and $25,000 for admin- 
istration cost to finance this program, was made by 
the 1946 legislature. The State Medical Education 
Board is asking for $485,000 for the coming bien- 
nium, plus the $25,000 administration fund. This 
appropriation will help finance the education of 
some 700 pre-medical students in the state. If we 
continue to help these splendid young people meet 
the expenses in connection with preparation for the 
most costly of the professions, we can secure many 
excellent doctors for our state. The fact that of the 
736 physicians now practicing in rural areas, 431 
are over fo years of age and less than 150 are under 
40 years of age, most certainly proves the emergency 
of our need for medical education. 

The problems in state supervision of insurance 


have been . . . aggravated by the fact that the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has declared it to 
be commerce and constituting interstate commerce 
when transacted over state lines. The Congress of 
the United States has indicated a policy of preserv- 
ing insurance supervision for the states. To this 
end, Congress enacted Public Law 15, in substance 
laying out a pattern which, if the individual states 
will follow, the Congress will not move into this im- 
portant field. It is our belief that the whole subject 
should be thoroughly explored and the Insurance 
Code brought up to date and in conformity with 
the SEUA decision and Public Law 15... . 

To the end that the problems of the State High- 
way System, the Farm-to-Market System, and the 
municipalities may be given a common and simul- 
taneous solution, I recommend to the legislature 
that it appoint a Highway Planning Committee to 
report back to the legislature in 1950—this commit- 
tee to be charged with the duty of studying the 
over-all transportation needs of our state, and the se- 
lection from the total of 60,000 miles of roads of 
all types in Mississippi a system of state, farm-to- 
market, and municipal throughways which can ad- 
equately serve the broadest interest in our state. . . . 


FNden before has competition been as keen 
among the various states of the nation for new in- 
dustry, new business activities, and for the tourist 
dollar as it is today. 

Mississippi, through the program of the Missis- 
sippi Agricultural and Industrial Board, has been 
in the national spotlight for the past three years 
through a national industrial and tourist advertis- 
ing program and through the columns of the vari- 
ous publications of the nation. Thousands of inches 
of favorable publicity have been given to the ad. 
vantages of our state. 

We must maintain our present new era of pros- 
perity and make sure that Mississippi will get its 
share of the rapidly expanding prosperity of the 
South in the two years ahead. .. . 

To accomplish this job, I recommend the pro- 
gram of the Mississippi Agricultural and Industrial 
Board. Briefly this program includes the selling of 
our own state to our own people; agricultural de- 
velopment through greater production of raw prod- 
ucts and the attraction of plants to the state to proc- 
ess these products; industrial-business development 
through the continued program of national adver- 
tising and the operation of the New York Informa- 
tion Office; continuation and enlargement of the 
tourist business; and the general over-all favorable 
advertising program in national publications. . . . 

There is a great need for Health Centers to be 
constructed throughout the state. . . . Adequate 
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housing at the state and county levels with financial 
support sufficient for every reasonable public health 
need and in keeping with other southern states 
should be provided in order that our trained health 
workers will remain in Mississippi. . . . 

People everywhere have their eyes upon Missis- 
sippi’s public health and other fine service pro- 
grams. They too realize that we have begun in dead 
earnest our March of Progress. We are still pioneer- 
ing. Based upon present death rates, the state is 
saving thousands of human lives each year. This 
number can and will be increased if the people of 
the state show a willingness to provide adequate 
funds to carry on the fight against disease and death 
and thereby pave the way for Mississippi to become 
the healthiest state in the nation... . 

Mississippi labor is intelligent and patriotic, and 
constitutes one of our most valuable assets. It is my 
firm opinion that had local leaders of management 
and labor been permitted to negotiate the differ- 
ences in the recent bus strike, that resulted in a spe- 
cial session of the legislature, a mutually satisfactory 
agreement could have been reached. I called the 
legislature into special session to protect the trav- 
elling public. I recognize and respect the right of 
labor to strike, but do not recognize or for a mo- 
ment tolerate the idea that any man or group of 
men have a right to commit acts of violence de- 
signed to destroy property or injure persons while 
on strike... . 

I feel that the interest of the state and our people 
in such matters is important enough to require that 
in the future the state have some voice in the han- 
dling of affairs that may seriously affect the public 
interest. We are fast becoming a state of great in- 
dustrial activity. We must be prepared to handle an 
ever increasing number of problems that come with 
present day industrialization. We in this state can 
best handle and solve our problems without outside 
interference. But we must have the proper authority 


New J 


and agencies through which to work. With this 
in mind, I submit to you the necessity of creating 
a State Department of Labor. I recommend the 
enactment of such a law at this session of the legis. 
lature. . . 


is is evident that although the oil and gas industry 
is only eight-and-one-half years old in this state, 
the proven reserves in oil and gas today constitute 
one of the state’s most valuable natural resources 
and the orderly development of the oil and gas in. 
dustry and the proper conservation of our oil and 
gas resources can make of oil and gas our state’s 
greatest continuing asset... . 

I now recommend that you set up a full-time oil 
and gas board as part of a modern conservation law, 
I likewise urge that you set up such a board, ade. 
quately financed and staffed to competently execute 
its duties. It must have at its disposal competent en- 
gineers so it would not be dependent on the indus 
try for information necessary for regulations formu- 
lated in the public interest. 

I want it distinctly understood I am not advocat- 
ing passage of any law that will permit the oil and 
gas board to prorate production in this state ona 
market demand basis. I do advocate and strongly 
urge passage of a law that will allow every well in 
the state, gas or oil, to produce the maximum 
amount of gas or oil that can be produced without 
injury to the individual well or field. 

In my opinion, it would be sheer folly to con- 
tinue to govern the activities of the oil and gas in- 
dustry with inadequate and outmoded laws and un- 
stable rules and regulations. To assure the greatest 
benefits to the state, the land owner, and the indus- 
try, I again advocate and strongly urge that you 
enact a sound and modern oil and gas conservation 
law. 


Crscey 


ALFRED E. Driscott—Governor 


“New Jersey is a great research laboratory. It is continually engaged in basic 
investigations seeking new methods for improved public service in the best interest 
of its citizens and within their capacity to support.” 


HIS Is... an historic meeting, for it marks 
the convening of the first legislature under 
the Constitution of 1947, and the beginning 
of our task of translating into constructive action 
the spirit of a new charter adopted by the over- 
whelming vote of our citizens on November 4, 


Our union of states has grown so strong that it is 
difficult to discuss state affairs without a full con- 
sideration of the national and international scene. 
The welfare of our citizens is dependent upon our 
capacity to solve problems that are the consequences 
of a brutal war and the conflicting philosophies of 
government which are the inevitable aftermaths of 
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world catastrophe. Our ammunition in the present 
contest for a way of life consists basically of educa- 
tion, food, and an example of freedom at home— 
while we assist millions across the seas who want 
freedom to recapture the dignity of economic in- 
dependence, without which a free people cannot 
survive. 

A basic understanding and acceptance of the 
morality which underlies our Bill of Rights, for ex- 
ample, will greatly assist us in this effort. Neither 
in our domestic life nor in our international rela- 
tions can we permit the abuse of fundamental guar- 
antees of individual liberty and of national sover- 
eignty to be used as a means of either personal or 
national aggrandizement. Because of the importance 
of this fundamental subject, a committee appointed 
by me is presently engaged in studying the applica- 
tion of our historic civil rights in a world of mount- 
ing tensions. 

In the meantime, we must vigorously apply, fair- 
ly and equally, the Civil Rights provisions of our 
new Constitution to the daily life of our community. 
We shall attack prejudice and discrimination be- 
cause of race, creed, color, or national origin and 
seek to eliminate the cause of these twin dangers. 
By so doing we will not only be promoting the com- 
mon welfare, but we will also be neutralizing a 
major portion of the propaganda ammunition pres- 
ently utilized by the antagonist in our cold battle 
to preserve and improve our American liberties. 


For similar compelling reasons, you will take 
prompt steps to strengthen the legislative process, 
for which provision has been made in the new Con- 
stitution. The initial step in this program was taken 
last year, when provision was made for a commis- 
sion to study legislative methods, practices and 
procedures and to investigate the advisability of es- 
tablishing a permanent agency of the legislature, 
authorized to continuously study legislative pro- 
posals and to prepare legislative programs. . 

I am confident also that you will provide the 
necessary legislative implementation to achieve an- 
other major object of the framers of our Constitu- 
tion—a modern, unified judicial system. . . . 

The reorganization of the Executive Branch of 
our state government has been the elusive goal of 
many legislatures and governors. This year we 
should achieve this objective. We have the advan- 
tage of a constitutional mandate requiring that 
“All executive and administrative offices, depart- 
ments, and instrumentalities of the state govern- 
ment ...and their respective functions, powers and 
duties, shall be allocated by law among and within 
not more than twenty principal departments . . . 
according to major purposes so far as practicable.” 


No mere pro forma reshuffling or regrouping of 
state agencies will satisfy this constitutional com- 
mand. After conferring with legislative representa- 
tives appointed by your leaders, I am convinced 
that the constitutional mandate can be carried out 
within not more than fifteen principal depart- 
ments... . 


ihe New Constitution is designed not only to 
serve the citizens of this state but also to permit the 
state to serve the nation, and to assure its most effec- 
tive role in the federal system. The interdependence 
of our states and their increasing vulnerability as 
the result of the shift from a federal government to 
a national government that has occurred during the 
last twenty years is perhaps most evident from the 
viewpoint of fiscal relations. 

This administration has been in the forefront of 
the campaign to reestablish a working federalism in 
this country. We have opposed, and will continue to 
oppose, the indiscriminate creation of federal grant- 
in-aid programs. They have been used and abused 
to transfer authority and responsibility from the 
states to Washington. If the national government 
would relinquish those tax fields which rightfully 
belong to the states, we would be well able to 
finance and even expand all state services with our 
own resources. 

These federal programs, carried to their logical 
conclusion, could destroy our republican form of 
government and our federal system itself. President 
Andrew Jackson foresaw this result in 1833 when 
he stated that Congress should not be “the tax- 
gatherer and paymaster” of the state governments. 
This does not mean that New Jersey is opposed to a 
limited amount of federal assistance in a limited 
number of states, where need is clearly indicated. It 
does mean, however, that New Jersey will continue 
to oppose a hodgepodge program, which indiscrim- 
inately includes all states in providing the aid re- 
quired by a few states. Federal grants-in-aid have 
grown from a little over $5 million in 1915 to a 
total of more than $1 billion in 1947. They have 
been accompanied by duplication of administrative 
costs and inevitable competition for the tax dollar. 
Our state, moreover, is forced to contribute to these 
programs at a time when it is hard pressed to meet 
its own obligations. ... 

We are prepared to recognize the following order 
of priorities: 

(1) Adequate aid for the people of Western 
Europe as outlined in the Marshall Plan as well as 
adequate aid for the people of Asia—halfway meas- 
ures will not suffice. Necessity requires that this pro- 
gram include provision for sound and thrifty ad- 
ministration and the control of inflation at home. 
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(2) An adequate national defense program. 

(3) The adjustment of taxes and services between 
the states and the federal government. 
- (4) Federal tax reduction and debt retirement. 

The cost of the Marshall Plan and national defense 
may not be adequately appraised at this time. If 
you asked how much, my answer today, as during 
the days of the war, would be “Enough to win.” 


these priorities, we must nonetheless 
stress the harsh discrimination that has been prac- 
ticed against New Jersey by an antiquated federal 
fiscal program. As the result of the failure of the 
federal government to correct the inequities that 
exist between the community and non-community 
property states, New Jersey citizens are obliged to 
pay $38 million more than they would be obliged 
to pay if they lived in a state that the federal gov- 
ernment recognized as a community property state. 
Despite the legal and practical difficulties, I will ask 
this legislature to take appropriate action in an 
effort to protect our citizens if the federal govern- 
ment does not correct this condition at this session 
of Congress. 

The federal government has also failed to make 
appropriate adjustments in favor of those states 
that have refrained from competing with it for the 
income tax dollar. Such an adjustment would be 
one of the most effective ways to eliminate duplica- 
tion and overlapping in the income tax field. It 
would tend to induce those states that now have in- 
come taxes to abandon them and to relieve the pres- 
sure for their adoption by those states which still 
enjoy freedom from this form of double taxation. . . 

After careful study, I have reached the conclu- 
sion that we must in good conscience adopt at this 
session a capital improvement program for our in- 
stitutions to provide modern fireproof facilities, and 
to eliminate dangerous overcrowding, particularly 
in our mental institutions. . . . 

The continued shortage of adequate homes is 
one of the most critical problems confronting us 
today. . . 

Economic factors are not solely responsible for 
the existence of these critical shortages. Current 
methods and practices affecting our home-building 
industry should be carefully reviewed, to the end 
that those which retard full housing production may 
be speedily eliminated. . 

Nor is the problem of adequate housing for all 
our citizens merely created by the present emerg- 
ency. It will not be automatically solved when the 
present emergency is successfully met. In our slum 
areas the condition is chronic. Adequate housing, 
moreover, means housing acceptable in quality as 
well as sufficient in quantity. Clearance and redevel- 


opment of blighted areas must be an integral part 
of our general housing program. 

We may draw new vigor in our efforts to achieve 
this goal from the provision in our new state con- 
stitution which specifically authorizes government 
encouragement of private enterprise to engage in 
this undertaking. . 

To effectuate speedily a definitive program to 
meet our needs for permanent housing along the 
lines which I have suggested, I recommend the es- 
tablishment of a housing committee representative 
of labor and industry in the home construction field, 
finance, government, and the general public, with 
full use of the staff services of the State Housing 
Authority and the Division of Planning and Engi- 
neering of the Department of Economic Develop. 
ment. 

Simultaneously with our efforts to vitalize the 
development of adequate permanent housing fa- 
cilities, we must continue vigorously to press the 
work of our state emergency housing program. Dur- 
ing the past year, a great deal of the effort of your 
administration has been devoted to this end. This 
program, involving a state commitment of $41 mil- 
lion, is one of the largest attempted by any state. At 
the close of 1947, go per cent of that amount had 
been committed for specific construction, and 4o 
per cent of the dwelling units planned throughout 
the state had been completed and were being occu. 
pied by veterans and their families. Most of the re- 
mainder of these units are now actually under con- 
struction. 

It is gratifying to note that municipalities repre- 
senting over 75 per cent of our state’s population 
are participating in the program. In order to per: 
mit completion of the emergency housing construc: 
tion planned under this program, I recommend an 
extension of the state emergency housing act from 
July 1, 1948, to July 1, 1949... . 

I urge you to extend our rent control statute 
again, until June 30, 1949. . 


A STATE program of temporary disability benefits 
to replace in part wages lost due to non-occupa- 
tional sickness or accident will remove the pressure 
to “distort” workmen's compensation and will 
plete a logical program of employment security. | 
urge this legislature to undertake this task courage: 
ously. I reiterate my stand of a year ago. There are 
ample resources available to make a sickness bene- 
fit plan work. There is now frozen in the Federal 
Treasury over $200 million of accumulated em- 
ployee contributions to the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Fund, and all or any part of this sum may 
be used to start a satisfactory state program. I cannot 
logically stand by and watch the pressure mount 
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for another federal program which would subordi- 
nate the states and endanger the accumulated funds 
of our citizens without recommending the obvious 
way of meeting our responsibilities. . . . 

It has been stated that New Jersey is one of the 
leading states in its ability to support good schools. 
New Jersey, in fact, spends more for education per 
pupil than is being spent in any other state. Neither 
of these statements disposes of the subject. Our teach- 
ers want and circumstances require reasonable sal- 
aries. Last year the legislature wisely increased the 
minimum salary that may be paid teachers. The 
minimum is still too low, and it should be in- 
creased in accordance with my previous recommen- 
dations. .. 

Last year the legislature appropriated over $10,- 
700,000 of additional state money to local school dis- 
tricts. There is being transmitted to you the report 
of the state School Aid Commission recommending 
additional state aid. I am confident that you will 
give this report your early and earnest considera- 
tion. May I suggest that your committees study it 
in the light of the following question: May the state 
accomplish the major purpose of promoting home 
rule and assisting the municipalities to meet their 
own problems by other methods—for example, in- 
creased highway aid, thus freeing local tax dollars 
for the cost of education? . 

A year ago, we inaugurated a new highway pro- 
gram. The 171st legislature prudently revised the 
whole system of state highway grants for our coun- 
ties and municipalities. As a result, over the next 
four years our municipalities will receive more than 
$23 million for local highway purposes. This is al- 
most twice as much as our municipalities received 
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in the four years before the war. A substantial por- 
tion of this increase in state grants will be allocated 
to our large cities, which, in the past, received no 
assistance. Last year there was also inaugurated a 
program designed to carry state highways through, 
as well as around, our large cities. . . . 

The development in the North Jersey metropoli- 
tan area of one of the world’s greatest airports by 
the Port of New York Authority, pursuant to legis- 
lation passed a year ago, and the development of ad- 
ditional facilities for maritime transportation were 
part of our large transportation planning. . . . 

The adoption of this program marks an impor- 
tant milestone in the history of our state. A year’s 
study has convinced me that this advanced program 
is not sufficient to meet our requirements. In fact, 


‘New Jersey today is not even holding its own in the 


fight against traffic congestion. . . . The first phase 
of our larger program should be an acceleration 
of highway planning and construction. . . . 

A modern highway system, however, is but one 
important phase of our transportation program. . . . 
Direct rail transportation between New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and the great home areas of this state is 
urgently required... . 

New Jersey is a great research laboratory. It is 
continually engaged in basic investigations secking 
new methods for improved public service in the best 
interest of its citizens and within their capacity to 
support. As we seek to solve our great social and 
economic problems, we shall use every facility with 
which our state is so abundantly endowed. We must 
not, on the one hand, over-extend our capacities, 
nor, on the other hand, engage in the false economy 
of denying obvious needs. . . . 


New York 


‘THoMAs E. 


“There are .. 


suPPOSE there is hardly a family in our state 

in which husband and wife, bread-winner and 

home-maker, have not suffered from the shrink- 
ing value of the dollar. The high cost of living .. . 
has its withering effect on everything we do. 

Just as this inflation has its impact on every home, 
it also has its effects on the house of government, 
multiplied a thousandfold. . . . These times demand 
the utmost skill and caution in the management of 
government throughout the state. In every possible 
direction we must use our foresight and weigh our 
every decision with due regard to the economic im- 
balances which afflict us along with the rest of the 
Nation. 


Drewry—Governor 


. some programs which are not postponable. Education is one.” 


Let me briefly state some examples of how this in- 
flation has affected our state. 

The state feeds nearly 122,000 persons in its vari- 
ous institutions. During the current fiscal year, 
the cost of the food needed has increased so as to 
make necessary a deficiency appropriation of $4.1 
million. . . 

The cost, particularly the food cost, of mainte- 
nance of persons on public assistance has likewise 
increased markedly. Moreover, the number of per- 
sons receiving public assistance has increased. This 
state now contributes as much as 80 per cent of 
these costs and continuance of this policy will mean 
that the appropriation for this purpose alone will 
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be increased in the next budget by more than $50 
million. 

Meanwhile, our state employees have received no 
over-all adjustments in their scale of compensation 
since 1946 and they are being seriously curtailed in 
their real incomes, especially because of the rise in 
food costs. In all justice to the state employees I 
shall recommend an appropriate adjustment in 
their pay... . 

In all construction we find the same drastic in- 
creases in costs... . 

Almost everything that the state buys, as with 
private individuals, has similarly increased in cost. 

The condition I have described applies with 
equal force to the local governments in our state. 
The major adjustments in the distribution of state- 
collected taxes and of state aids made in recent 
years now account for an aggregate local assistance 
appropriation of $406.5 million, almost twice the 
amount just five years ago. This enormous sum is 
more than 54 per cent of the total state appropria- 
tions for all purposes today. 

Furthermore the high reimbursement of welfare 
costs to the localities by the state has saved our lo- 
calities from dire consequences in these times. Nev- 
ertheless, many of our municipalities, especially 
those which have not attempted to utilize or could 
not utilize the permissive local tax program, are in 
difficult straits. 

A similar condition may be described with respect 
to our school districts. State aid for common schools 
in the current year reached the highest point in our 
history. Because of the many increases in the for- 
mula for distribution of state aid in the past five 
years, the aggregate amount of state aid was above 
$150 million or more than $50 million greater than 
it would have been if we had not made these 
changes. Nevertheless, much of the increase has been 
absorbed by higher costs rather than being available 
for added services. . . . 


¥ EARLY the situation cries out for a most careful 
husbanding of our resources. . . . 

Thus, by hard work, planning and good admin- 
istration we are preparing and will present a bal- 
anced budget. I shall present a plan to finance the 
state government without increase in the rates of 
taxation, in order not to discourage greater output 
by the labor, industry and agriculture of our state 
and thus contribute to the inflation. 

This does not mean that to preserve the monetary 
foundation of our economy we can afford to neglect 
basic services in our society. In war, we had to 
choose between defense of our freedom and the 
maintenance of our normal economy. We chose 
freedom. So, in this equally serious struggle with 


economic dislocations, we shall often have to choose 
between those things which are essential to a free 
society, the protection of the individual, and the 
unpostponable development of our children on the 
one hand, and on the other hand the need to avoid 
adding to the present menacing inflation. 

These are hard choices. In making them we are 
bound to apply the severest of tests to any program 
that would engender additional governmental debt 
or expand in any wise the expenditure of govern. 
ment moneys derived by taxes from our people. . , , 


are, as have indicated before, some pro- 
grams which are not postponable. Education js 
ome. ... 

All freedom-loving peoples look to this Nation 
for leadership in withstanding the encroachment 
and aggression of the modern Moloch, the state 
without a soul, which has no purpose except to be. 
come an end in itself, to whom all sacrifice not only 
their firstborn, but all their spirit and all their 
goods. It is today’s school-children and_ students 
who must provide that future leadership in_ the 
cause of free government. 

Recommendations for the revision of the formu- 
las for state aid to the common schools will shortly 
be presented to you. These will involve not only the 
inclusion in our regular budget of an amount 
equivalent to the emergency appropriations of $27.5 
million from surplus last year, but also of a subse 
tial number of additional millions of dollars. . .. 

But this is only part of a growing and challeng- 
ing problem. We must not assume that all of the 
state’s added support of education can be chan- 
nelled exclusively to the common schools. We have 
a great burden in the offing if we are to meet the 
increasingly greater needs for facilities and scholar- 
ships for higher education. Ihe Commission on the 
Need for a State University will soon report on its 
recommendations. It is clear to me that the needs 
are great enough to presage a costly program—per- 
haps an exceedingly costly program, for the state in 
the years ahead. The expense in the initial years 
may well be only a token of eventual costs. This 
will call for the wisest planning and the most care- 
ful marshalling of the state’s resources, if we are not 
to allow any branch of education in the state to 
wither away because of our anxiety in behalf of any 
other. ... 

One of the most disrupting and unsatisfying as 
pects of our economy is that of housing. ‘The eco- 
nomic and other factors that have retarded the con- 
struction of a sufficient volume of housing still per- 
sist. They existed before the war; they have been 
emphasized since the war by wasteful practices, re- 


strictive procedures and shortages in basic materials. 
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The housebuilding industry operates under meth- 
ods that were outmoded years ago. Restrictive build- 
ing codes, restrictive labor practices and restrictive 

ractices by material suppliers all contribute to the 
inefficiency of this great industry, which accounts 
for 25 per cent of the total outlay for new capital 
goods. All of these factors produce ever higher build- 
ing costs with the added uncertainty that they may 
rise while the job is in progress... . 

Despite all unfavorable factors, a great deal of 
housing has been built in this state both by private 
builders and by the state, since the war. 


Ar rue last session, the legislature extended the 
operations of our Emergency Housing Board by ap- 
propriating an additional $30 million bringing to 
$69,800,000 the total fund available for veterans 
temporary emergency housing and for temporary 
emergency educational facilities. The state's extra- 
ordinary efforts in alleviating the distress, particu- 
larly of married veterans with children, must be 
continued. . . . 

At the close of 1947, our Emergency Housing 
Board had completed 8,581 homes for veterans out 
of 9,332 planned throughout the state. At our col- 
leges and universities, the Board has also completed 
the entire 1,795 apartments and 13,678 dormitory 
accommodations planned for students and faculty. 
The state has also contributed heavily to college fa- 
cilities to meet the great veteran demand, providing 
nearly goo classrooms, laboratories and shops, and 
over 700 administrative offices. It was only by this 
help that our state made the extraordinary achieve- 
ment of doubling the enrollments for higher educa- 

In order to permit completion of presently pro- 
grammed emergency housing construction, I recom- 
mend an extension of the Emergency Housing Act 
from March g1, 1948 to March g1, 1949. , 

By reason of the critical housing shortages, it is 
essential that the emergency statutes for the con- 
trol of residential rents be extended for another 
year. This is necessary in order to cover any situa- 
tion which may arise resulting from the possible 
termination of the present federal controls of resi- 
dential rents. I have publicly advocated the continu- 
ation of federal rent controls and I earnestly trust 
they will not be allowed to lapse at this time. . . . 

At the last session of the legislature, there was 
appropriated an additional $135 million to be 
added to the original funds of $300 million pro- 
vided by the state Constitution for slum clearance 
and the construction of low rent public housing, 
subject to the approval of the people. At the general 
election, the people approved of this addition. I 
recommend such action as may be necessary to im- 
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plement fully this additional program. The per- 
manent public housing program is proceeding at 
a rapid pace. Nine projects are completed and fully 
occupied, and during 1947, eight new projects 
for a total of 38,532 persons were put under con- 
struction. 

During 1948 many more projects under contract 
are expected to be placed under construction 
throughout the state. The program will eventually 
provide good homes for about 160,000 persons who 
would otherwise have to live in substandard and 
unsanitary housing. 

Although the state is engaged in a great low rent 
housing’ program, several times greater than that 
of all other states combined, this is of direct benefit 
to families of lowest income. The need for housing 
is still acute for many thousands of families in the 
middle income group, especially veterans. The state 
and its municipalities offer aid to private investors 
and builders in providing housing for this group, 
through our limited dividend housing law. Under 
that law the value of the new housing may be ex- 
empted from municipal taxes for a period of years, 
and all the state taxes are waived. 

‘The state is sponsoring the building of mutual 
housing projects by groups of veterans under this 
law. A program has been developed by the Division 
of Housing whereby veterans can use their state 
bonus payments and the cash value of their terminal 
leave bonds to aid in acquiring homes of their own 
at a cost well within their means.... 

This veterans’ mutual housing plan should 
broadly aid in curing a sick industry of many of 
its ailments and help in the resumption of an ade- 
quate program of private homebuilding. It is to be 
hoped that, in the building of homes owned by vet- 
erans, labor will function at greater effectiveness, 
our municipalities will take steps to remove unnec- 
essary and costly building restrictions, and _pro- 
ducers of building materials, supplies and equip- 
ment will eliminate unnecessary cost increases. 

As a result of this, our veterans’ mutual projects 
can be true homebuilding laboratories that will 
lessen homebuilding costs. The new practices and 
procedures adopted should flow into private non- 
veteran homebuilding. 


"Bo state government will have no current sur- 
plus this year. I recommend definitely that taxes be 
not increased at this time for two reasons. The first 
relates to the entire inflationary background which 
I have already described. The second is concerned 
with the future welfare of the entire state. 

We are now straining our current resources to 
the limit to meet the many demands upon funds 
of the state. In the midst of an inflationary spiral 
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we may well be toward the top of the abnormal 
revenues which flow from that inflation. Neverthe- 
less, we are counting on every dollar of those rev- 
enues for regular state expenses and we are being 
urged from many directions to spend hundreds of 
millions of dollars of additional money. Inciden- 
tally, we have been urged to spend the approxi- 
mately $100 million which could be raised from our 
largest revenue source for each of three separate 
purposes by three separate organized groups. And 
what would be the result? We should have drawn 
upon our resources to the limit of our possible 
spending in a period of fantastically inflated rev- 
enues. With the first mild recession in business, the 
government of the state and consequently of all of 
its municipalities, would be in a catastrophic situa- 
tion. ... 

For these reasons and for the equally compelling 
and all-embracing necessities of preventing further 
contribution to the inflationary spiral, your Ad- 
ministration has labored diligently to keep expen- 
ditures within expected revenues and I most earn- 
estly solicit your whole-hearted cooperation in an 
endeavor to keep the state of New York on a sound 
basis. 


Freon its very beginning this state administration 
has concerned itself with the problems of food, as 
they relate both to the farmer and the consumer. 
Never has this been of more importance than at 
the present, when the high cost of food and the 
high costs of farming coincide with our national 
necessity to provide help to hungry nations overseas. 

When the food crisis suddenly became acute last 
fall, the state government took swift and positive 
action. With the cooperation of the legislative lead- 
ers, I created a new State Food Commission of 
eleven members, each of them experts in training 
and knowledge of the problems involved. 

Going directly to the heart of immediate needs, 
the State Food Commission has concentrated on 
the job of providing our people with the best tech- 
nical advice on all phases of nutrition and food buy- 
ing so as to maintain their health and vigor. At the 
same time, the Commission has helped our farmers 
to maintain maximum possible production of essen- 
tial milk, eggs, and high protein foods while saving 
grain by more economical feeding of livestock and 
elimination of the over-age and less productive ani- 
mals and birds from dairy herds and poultry flocks. 

Intimately concerned in this Commission work 
are the State Colleges of Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics and Veterinary Medicine, and the School of 
Nutrition, all at Cornell University. In October, 
I had the privilege of dedicating this new School of 
Nutrition, where the best of scientific knowledge 


and the finest of research facilities are concentrated 
on the problem of better diet for our people. Here 
is being developed and disseminated an ever-increas. 


ing fund of information on the more healthful feed. | 


ing of our people and the improvements and better 
use of the products of our New York farms. For this 


great advance in better living for the people of our | 


state I shall recommend appropriate state participa. 


tion in my Budget Message. . . . 


Mew YORK state today has the highest level of 
peacetime employment we have ever experienced, 
Nearly 5,500,000 of our men and women are em. 
ployed in our non-agricultural industries. We in the 
state government are not unmindful that this full 
employment is to a degree a reflection of the boom 
conditions accompanying the current postwar infla- 
tion throughout the Nation. Accordingly, the state 
has intensified its eflorts to develop a sound eco- 
nomic structure.which will provide a maximum 
protection against whatever economic read justiments 
may occur in the future. We are seeking to broaden 
the base of business enterprise in our state through 
the development of more and varied small enter- 
prises which represent nine-tenths of our individual 
business units. Since V-] Day there has been the ex 
traordinary increase of 130,000 in the number of 
business firms in the state, lifting the total of all 
business establishments to an all-time high of 540, 
OOO. ... 

The state’s enviable record of harmony between 
management and labor was further enhanced in the 
past year. . Labor, management and the state 
government are dedicated to the further develop- 
ment of the private enterprise system which has 
made this state and Nation economically the envy 
of the world. 

The high cost of living and present wage levels 
have in a short time rendered obsolete the present 
maximum benefits payable under the Workmen's 
Compensation Law and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Law. The unemployment insurance reserve 
fund has grown to huge size. 

Clearly, in view of the size of the reserve fund and 
the rising cost of living, an upward revision of bene- 
fit payments and merit rebates is required in order 
to bring them more nearly in line. . . 

Our Nation, in the year immediately ahead, is 
called upon to face a destiny beyond that of any 
other people. The hopes and fears of the entire 
civilized world rest with these United States. . . . If 
we are to be worthy of our destiny, we must pul 
aside the fears and doubts of our own competence, 
our own physical and spiritual strength. . 

Today, as during the most solemn hours of wat, 
all of us in the state and in the Nation are called 
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upon to practice the homely, solid virtues of indus- 
try and thrift. There are those in the world ill dis- 
posed toward the cause of freedom, who are coldly 
gambling on the hope that the American Nation 
will be allowed to dissipate its strength in a shatter- 
ing cycle of boom and bust. For our own sake and 
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for the sake of freedom-loving people everywhere 
who look to us for strength and guidance, we must 
give of our efforts, our spirit and our strength to 
the sacrifices, that are so much less than those re- 
quired of us in war, to preserve our society in that 
freedom under God, in which it moves. 


Rhode Island 


JOuN QO. 


“Our cities and towns are now looking more and more to the state government 
for financial assistance of various kinds, especially in such all-important matters 
as education and social welfare.” 


TATE GOVERNMENT today is big business. More- 

over, in a small state like Rhode Island, it is 

a very personal matter. Our citizens feel, and 
justly so, that they have the right to look directly to 
their governor and to the members of the general 
assembly on matters involving their interests. 

Although under the Constitution you and I have 
our separate functions, together we are charged with 
the responsibility of transacting the state's business. 
It is an enterprise that involves the expenditure of 
approximately $40 million a year including federal 
grants. ... 

I need not tell you that we are living in unprece- 
dented times; we see it and feel it on every side. Al- 
most daily the world scene changes with such rapid- 
ity that sometimes it is dificult to keep abreast of 
the moving times. Even on the state level it is ab- 
solutely impossible to predict from day to day what 
tomorrow's. problem will be. 

Our social and economic structure has not yet re- 
covered from the impact of war. We are still in the 
midst of a great period of transition. Many of our 
present social and economic dislocations stem di- 
rectly from the unsettled world situation. While it 
is not our responsibility to deal with world and na- 
tional problems, we cannot escape the fact that 
these problems have a direct and intimate relation 
to the social and economic well-being of our state. 
More than that, they reach into and affect the lives 
of all of our citizens in every city and town and 
have a serious effect upon the conduct of our state 
government. ... 

All elements of expense, such as food, wages and 
repairs, have expanded not only horizontally as the 
state services have had to be increased, but have also 
expanded vertically as wages and food and the cost 
of repairs and maintenance have soared in price. 
In addition, our cities and towns are now looking 
more and more to the state government for financial 
assistance of various kinds, especially in such all- 


important matters as education and social welfare. 
This is a situation that can be met either by elim- 
inating essential governmental services or by asking 
our people to pay more taxes. 

‘That is why it became necessary last Spring to 
impose new taxes. You and I know that imposing 
taxes is always an unpleasant task. Yet it became 
necessary for us to do so if the state was to continue 
to maintain its necessary services and fulfill its ob- 
ligations to our school teachers and to our thirty- 
nine cities and towns. The fact that it has become 
necessary to impose this added tax burden on our 
people should serve to emphasize our responsibility 
to administer the affairs of our state government as 
wisely and as economically as possible. . . . 

We must survey our budget in the light of all of 
the state’s needs and scissor it down in businesslike 
fashion without cutting services which are necessary 
in the public interest. ... 

I am not unmindful of the fact that many of you 
dislike the sales tax, especially as it applies to food 
and medicines. I dislike it, too. 

While it is the obligation of every citizen to pay 
his share of taxes, a tax on the basic commodities 
and necessities of life disregards the fundamental 
principle of ability to pay such a tax and places a 
heavier burden upon those who are least able to 
carry the load. That is and has always been my chief 
objection to a tax on food and medicines. 

However, if you contemplate making any changes 
in the present tax structure without substituting an 
alternative to fill the gap, I suggest that you wait 
until I have had an opportunity to submit the an- 
nual budget to you, enumerating all the needs of 
the state, so that you will be in a position to see in 
more intelligent fashion how these needs are related 
to one another and how much tax revenue is re- 
quired to meet them. 

Let me give you my reasons for this suggestion. 
In spite of the greater receipts during the past few 
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months, because of heavier seasonal buying, the 
best figures obtainable indicate that the sales tax 
will yield approximately $7 million a year. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 25 per cent of this reve- 
nue will come from food, which is the largest single 
revenue-yielding item. 

You must bear in mind, too, that the sales tax 
receipts for the present fiscal year will be for a pe- 
riod of only eleven months and not a full year, and 
that the present fiscal year has six more months to 
run. 

Now, if on the basis of available figures, you 
should proceed at this time to exempt food and 
medicines from the sales tax without substituting 
another tax to fill the gap, the budget for the cur- 
rent fiscal year will be out of balance by close to a 
million dollars. That means that we will be close 
to a million dollars short on commitments already 
made. In addition, you must remember that the 
cities and towns of the state have already committed 
themselves on the three million dollars which you 
have already appropriated for use by them for gen- 
eral purposes. Moreover, by the same reasoning, 
next year’s budget will be short by at least twice 
that amount, assuming that our expenditures re- 
main at the same level as this year. In this connec- 
tion you should also keep in mind that many more 
demands are being made upon the state this year 
than were made last year, including the recent re- 
quest by the hospital authorities of the state for an 
additional $600,000. . 


An transportation of passengers and cargo is an 
integral part of the state’s economic life. ‘The con- 
tinued development of our airports is essential to 
the future prosperity of the state. Less than eight- 
een months ago, our major airport at Hillsgrove 
was returned to state control, and only six months 
ago the Westerly airport was likewise returned. 
During this period the Department of Public Works 
has energetically undertaken the rehabilitation of 
these facilities along with the development of two 
other proposed sites. Extensive progress has already 
been made... . 

The proper expansion and improvement of the 
physical facilities of our airport system presents an 
ever-changing picture, and much time has been 
spent on departmental study. 

This has culminated in the definite engagement 
of two nationally recognized firms of experts who 
are now preparing a joint report covering all factors 
in connection with our present facilities and the 
proper direction of expenditure for future devel- 
opment. . . 

Rhode Island’s economy is largely dependent 
upon its industry. We have an obligation not only 


to maintain and protect our present industrial] 
structure but also to encourage its growth and ex. 
pansion. I am pleased to report that during the 
calendar year 1946, we attracted 251 new manufac. 
turing enterprises into the state and lost only one, 
Although the figures for last year are not available, 
I am advised that during that period, we attracted 
more than 125 new manufacturing businesses with 
no substantial removals from the state. 


Ph vn has been said during the past year of the 
urgency for a North-South Freeway running 
through the cities of Pawtucket, Providence, and 
Cranston. Such a project is not only desirable but 
necessary if we are to preserve our economy and 
promote the progress of Rhode Island. Traffic con- 
gestion, especially in the more densely populated 
areas, is getting progressively worse as more and 
more vehicles are released on our highways, and 
may soon result in a very serious situation. 

I am aware that such a project will cost many 
millions of dollars. In fact, the project is of such 
gigantic import that it will require not only admin. 
istrative and legislative sanction, but must also be 
submitted to the people for their approval. 

If you agree with me that this matter should be 
submitted to the people at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, | recommend that you make available the 
funds necessary to complete the survey, so that the 
costs involved can be more realistically presented to 
the voters for their decision. 

In my inaugural message to you last year I recom- 
mended that the Unemployment Compensation 
Board be changed, substituting a single administra 
tor for the present three-man board. I feel now, as 
I did then, that such an innovation would cen- 
tralize responsibility and lend itself to better admin- 
istration. I renew this recommendation, and I urge 
that you make this change as soon as possible. 

F ately there has been much discussion with refer- 
ence to publicizing the records of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Fund and the Cash Sickness 
Fund as a means of eliminating certain abuses. 
Both of these laws are socially sound and are well 
established as an integral part of our American way 
of life. Their objective is to promote the common 
good. 

Publicity with reference to the Unemployment 
Compensation Fund is controlled by federal stand- 
ards. Publicity with reference to the Cash Sickness 
Fund is prohibited by the statutory law of this state. 
It might be desirable to amend our law to allow 
some reasonable degree of publicity. 

Personally I see as much harm in indiscriminate 
publicity as there may be in absolute secrecy, for 
much of the data contained in these records is of an 
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extremely personal nature, and what to do in a 
given case oftentimes presents a very delicate prob- 
Jem. 

I feel that you should give this matter your sin- 
cere study and attention. My present feeling is that 
somewhere between the two extremes, we could find 
a middle course, such as leaving the matter of re- 
leasing information within the discretion of the 
board or administrator, as the case may be, for 
good cause shown. In addition, you should con- 
sider the enactment of more severe penalties in 
cases of fraud... . 

One of our most inviolate constitutional guaran- 
tees is the right of trial by jury... . 

Under the present law only qualified electors 
over 25 years of age are eligible to serve as jurors. 
I see no reason for excluding voters between the 
ages of 21 and 25 years from an important service 
to the state as well as a valuable experience for 
themselves. If a citizen is eligible to vote and to 
hold the highest state office at the age of 21 years, 
that citizen should not be denied the opportunity 
to serve on a jury in a civil or criminal case. I 
therefore recommend that the age qualification for 
jurors be lowered to 21 years of age. . . 

Prejudice, bigotry, racial hatred, and discrimina- 
tion have no place in American life. I realize that 
we cannot stamp out these evils by legislation, alone. 
The process is largely an educational one which 
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must have its beginnings in the home, the church, 
and the school. Meanwhile, however, we can take 
a long stride forward by adopting a workable fair 
employment practices act. Experience in other 
states has shown that such legislation can be practi- 
cal, useful, and effective. I recommend that you 
adopt such an act at this session. 

In my message to you at the special session a few 
weeks ago, I pointed out that under our existing 
public utility laws, the state is unable to protect it- 
self or the people against any public utility com- 
pany in an important rate case that requires exten- 
sive investigation and study. This is due to certain 
restrictions in our law requiring a determination of 
rates by the public utility administrator within a 
relatively short period of time. We have had a re- 
cent example of the inequities in our present law 
and the possible injustices that might result from it 
in an important rate case. I renew my recommenda- 
tion made at the special session that you amend the 
present public utility law so that in the future the 
interest of the public as well as the public utility 
company will be equally protected. .. . 

Here in Rhode Island we are blessed abundantly 
in the quality and moral fiber of the people who 
make up this great little state. In us the people have 
placed their trust for the efficient and orderly ad- 
ministration of their state government. Let us strive 
to be worthy of their continued confidence. .. . 


South Carolina 


J. Srrom THuRMOND—Governor 


“Strong states make a strong United States. The better our state government, and 
the stronger the economic resources of our people, the greater will be our con- 
tribution toward sustaining the nation’s economic power for peace.” 


HEN THE 87th General Assembly convened 

last January, it was the prayerful hope of 

all mankind that by 1948 the peace of the 
world would have been established. 

Unhappily that hope has proved to be a vain one. 
... We have seen one of our principal allies in 
the recent war pursue a consistent course of action 
which causes all peace-loving nations grave con- 
cern. The peoples of the world still yearn for peace. 
Our own people are united in their determination 
that the political and economic aggression of the 
Soviet Union shall be halted. . . . We are now em- 
ploying our resources to help weak and unfortunate 
peoples rehabilitate themselves and grow strong 
enough to resist the militant advance of Commu- 
nism. This is a contribution to peace; it is practical 
insurance against another war. 

The handling of the delicate and critical prob- 


lems involved in these matters of national policy is, 
of course, in the hands of the leaders of our govern- 
ment in Washington. Theirs is a grave responsibil- 
ity, because they must ever be mindful of the ne- 
cessity of keeping America strong, while aiding a 
bankrupt and despoiled world. We cannot pour 
our resources into Europe and Asia in such quanti- 
ties as to undermine our own economy... . 

We can play a vital part in the economic struggle 
in which our nation is now engaged on all fronts. 
It is our duty to fortify the nation’s economic 
strength for the fight by placing and keeping our 
own governmental and economic house in order. 
Strong states make a strong United States. The bet- 
ter our state government, and the stronger the eco- 
nomic resources of our people, the greater will be 
our contribution toward sustaining the nation’s eco- 
nomic power for peace. 
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We have done much during the past twelve 
months to improve government in South Carolina. 
To a large extent, this has been achieved by co- 
operation between the Legislative and the Execu- 
tive branches of the government. 

One of our greatest obligations to those we are 
now privileged to represent is to make the state 
government the workable instrument of public serv- 
ice which the people rightfully expect it to be. 

No one can contend, with sincerity, that our gov- 
ernment is such an instrument today. Since the 
Constitution of 1895 was ordained, state functions 
have been expanded to meet the needs of the people 
as they developed, and new boards, departments 
and commissions have, from time to time, been 
added to our governmental structure. You and I 
know from experience that they lack efficient co- 
ordination, and often overlap or duplicate the func- 
tions of other agencies. 


‘ie result is bewildering to our citizens who have 
occasion to come to the seat of their government 
seeking its services. Ihe tax burden which they are 
called upon to bear for its maintenance is out of 
proportion to its efficiency. We do not need 109 
separate agencies, functioning without logical co- 
ordination, to administer our public affairs. An in- 
telligent effort to solve this problem of integration 
will reduce the cost of our government while actu- 
ally expanding its usefulness to the people. 

At the last session of the General Assembly, a bill 
to bring about, in a tried and proven manner, a re- 
organization of the state government was passed by 
the House of Representatives, but reached the Sen- 
ate too late for consideration by that body. It is my 
hope that this measure will be one of the earliest 
handled at the present session. 

This bill is similar in all relevant particulars to 
the reorganization acts which the Congress of the 
United States has passed to streamline the national 
government. . . 

You made substantial progress, during your last 
session, toward accomplishing the four-year program 
upon which we embarked together last January. 
. . . It is a record of sound progress in the fields 
of education, health, public welfare, public safety, 
agriculture, liquor taxation, constructive invest- 
ment of surplus funds, prudent handling of the pub- 
lic revenues, and in other matters affecting directly 
the lives and well-being of our people. 

I have listed . . . a number of other recommenda- 
tions which were included in this program, and I 
again urge you to give them your thoughtful atten- 
tion at this session. 

In addition, I also submit for your consideration 
the following: 


I recommend the passage of an act to empower 
the Governor to fill vacancies, however occurring, 
in any office in the Executive branch of the govern. 
ment when the General Assembly is not in session, 
whether the position was originally filled by elec. 
tion or appointment. . . 

I recommend that the General Assembly continue 
in effect the graduated liquor surtax enacted at the 
last session. ‘This measure proved to be a regulatory 
as well as a taxing measure. It contributed to a 
reduction in liquor consumption, an increase jn 
liquor revenues, a forcing back of liquor handling 
from illegal dealers to the licensed dealers, and the 
channeling of the excessive profits of the liquor in. 
dustry into the state treasury. 


I RECOMMEND, as a constructive step in our indus. 
trial expansion program, that the General Assembly 
create a committee consisting of representatives of 
management, labor and the legislature to study the 
general subject of labor-management relations, and 
make progressive recommendations looking to fur- 
thering the wholesome situation which we _ have 
thus far enjoyed in this field. Stability of industrial 
relations will be an increasingly important factor in 
determining whether substantial industries locate in 
South Carolina, as well as whether the skilled work- 
ers needed by these industries will be able to make 
their homes here. 

I recommend the building of a new and modern 
penitentiary. Because of more rigid law enforce 
ment and discontinuance of the abuse of clemency, 
crowded conditions exist at the penitentiary. The 
prison population is over 200 in excess of what it 
was a year ago. As a result of the efficient adminis- 
tration of Colonel Wyndham M. Manning, who was 
appointed superintendent of the penitentiary on 
my recommendation, steps have been taken to alle- 
viate many of the horrible conditions at our present 
antiquated plant. I urge the legislature to give spe- 
cial consideration to this pressing problem and pro- 
vide adequate facilities to deal with it. We can no 
longer be satisfied merely to imprison our criminals. 
Human decency demands that we use modem 
knowledge and facilities to reclaim them. 

I recommend the establishment of an industrial 
school for Negro girls. Experience proves such an 
institution to be vitally needed, both in the enforce- 
ment of the laws and the rehabilitation of the un- 
fortunate. 

I recommend the passage of a state-wide law cre 
ating County Boards of Health and County Health 
Departments to provide a unified system of health 
control throughout the state. 

I recommend that a formula be devised for the 
distribution of federal funds which are to be avail- 
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able for County Health Departments, taking into 
consideration the population, and the financial and 
health needs of each county. 

I recommend that there be established, under the 
direction of the State Hospital, a clinic for the 
treatment of the disease of alcoholism and that an 
educational and information program be conducted 
to educate the public on alcoholism as a disease. 

I recommend that a commission be created to 
study the South Carolina Code of Laws, and the 
acts passed since the adoption of the Code, with a 
view of recommending the repeal of obsolete laws, 
the removal of inconsistencies in the law, and the 
clarification of ambiguous provisions. 

I recommend the establishment of a system of 
state markets for agricultural products, to insure 
our farmers a ready market and better profits. We 
must be ever mindful that the farmer remains the 
backbone of our economy. . 

I recommend increased aid for further develop- 
ment of library service to the end that South Caro- 
lina will have a system of county and regional libra- 
ries extending throughout the state, in order to pro- 
vide this service to the 38 per cent of our people who 
are without it. 

I recommend that the necessary legislation be 
passed to permit state matching of federal funds to 
provide further development of aviation facilities 
in South Carolina. 

I recommend the establishment of new state parks 
in thickly-populated areas not now provided with 
such facilities. 

I recommend the enactment of legislation enlarg- 
ing the power of the State Public Service Commis- 
sion to compel telephone companies to provide ade- 
quate service under their franchises. 


te finances of the state are in good shape. The 
General Fund surplus as of July 1, 1947, stood at 
$4,728,000. Estimates of revenues for the current 
year indicate another surplus of income over appro- 
priations of very close to $2 million, unless reduced 
by any deficiency appropriations which may be 
made at this session. I condemn deficiency appro- 
priations and feel that they should be approved 
only in extreme emergencies and after sanction in 
advance by the Budget Commission. . . 

For the fiscal year 1948-49, revenues are estimated 
at $70,800,000. The Budget Commission has pro- 
posed appropriations totalling $69,983,000 for the 
operation of the state government, leaving a reve- 
nue margin of a little more than $800,000. The 
appropriations recommended are regarded as maxi- 
mum, and I feel that it would be unwise for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to venture beyond the amounts so 
recommended. 


Respect for law in South Carolina has greatly in- 
creased during the past year. “Leaves of absence” 
are a thing of history, and I have cancelled all out- 
standing “leaves of absence” granted in the past, 
which included those of some life termers. I have 
pardoned no one during my administration. 

We have strengthened our probation and parole 
system. ... 

Our generation in South Carolina is facing with 
determination the vital problem of business and in- 
dustrial development as the means of raising the 
economic level of our people. . . . 


I, ouR struggle to develop South Carolina, we 
have every right to be gratified and encouraged by 
the 1947 decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States sustaining the ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring the railroads to 
equalize freight rates throughout the nation. 

When the full effect of the decision has been at- 
tained, we shall at long last enjoy equality of in- 
dustrial opportunity with every other section of the 
country. No longer will we suffer from the discrimi- 
natory freight rate structure, with its sectional dif- 
ferentials, which has tended to keep us in virtually 
a colonial status—producing raw materials but un- 
able to get most manufactured products to market 
on a competitive basis with the sections enjoying 
these rate differentials. 

Since we have gotten little for our raw materials, 
and have had to pay high prices for manufactured 
goods, we have suffered from an adverse trade bal- 
ance, and have had little money to provide for our 
people, both white and colored, the high standards 
of health, education, and welfare which some sec- 
tions enjoy. As a result of the equalization of 
freight rates, we shall be better able to solve our 
economic problems in the years to come and shall 
then resume our rightful place in the economy of 
the nation. 

The railroads made a counter-move by attempt- 
ing to obtain an increase in our low commodity 
rates before rate equalization became general all 
over the country. The Freight Rate Committee of 
the Southern Governors’ Conference, of which I 
am Chairman, opposed this. I am glad to report 
that our fight was successful, and these rates will 
remain as they are until general rate equalization 
has been brought about. 

Local transportation in South Carolina has re- 
ceived special attention. Our farm-to-market road 
program was greatly accelerated during 1947. Ap- 
proximately $12 million was spent on secondary 
roads, and 800 miles were paved and placed under 
contract for paving. This year our plans call for 
spending approximately $15 million on farm-to- 
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market roads, including the paving of an additional 
1,000 miles. 

Progress has been made in our state-wide pro- 
gram to develop our seaports as valuable economic 
instruments. 

Our industrial development activities are meet- 
ing with success which offers encouragement for the 
future. During 1947, new plants valued at $8,896,- 
ooo started operations in South Carolina. Plants 
now under construction and scheduled to begin 
operating in 1948 are valued at $45 million. From 


mid-1946 through 1948, some 950 plants scheduled 
expansion and construction involving an estimated 
total capital outlay of $120 million... . 

To insure continued progress in the economic life 
of our state, we must keep up to date the inventory 
of our economic assets and resources, and utilize 
them to the fullest. Especially must we see to it 
that our products are processed and finished at 
home, and sent to market from South Carolina 
Thus we shall gain the maximum benefit from our 
expanding economy. 


Virginia 


M. Tuck—Governor 


“We recognize the fact that our boys and girls are our most priceless possession 


and we regard their education and health as our first responsibility. 


wo YEARS ago when I came into the office of 

Governor, I felt confident that within a few 

months, and certainly within less than two 
years, conditions would be restored to normal and 
that business and government would become sta- 
bilized. To the contrary, conditions have grown 
steadily more unstable. . . . 

The treasury of the commonwealth has flourished 
by reason of postwar economic factors. Its receipts 
have attained the highest level in our history and 
predictions are that this rate of collections may be 
maintained for another year or two. Yet these fac- 
tors have brought little or no real benefit. Along 
with higher revenues have come much higher costs 
in almost every item in our budget. 

This era of inflation is not permanent and we 
cannot base our scale of operations on such a high 
level of receipts without taking into account the 
likelihood of lesser revenues in the years ahead. 

There are essential public services which must be 
carried forward with due regard to our resources, 
both present and future. In this category stand the 
education of our youth, proper attention for the 
needy who are unable to provide for themselves, 
the promotion of the general health of the people, 
and the highest degree of care for those among us 
who are suffering and who are afflicted. 

Virginia has contributed generously and in ever- 
increasing amounts to all of these basic and neces- 
sary functions. The continually growing need in 
these and in other fields, together with the economic 
impediments of the times, has brought us to a junc- 
ture where additional revenues must be provided 
or the services now being performed must be cur- 
tailed... . 

After examining with care the operations of the 


” 


commonwealth in relation to outlays for services 
now performed; after striving conscientiously to 
effect greater economy and efficiency in the admin. 
istration of the government, and after weighing the 
needs against the income from existing sources of 
revenue, it was evident that only higher levies on 
existing subjects or new taxes could provide the 
solution to the problems before us. 

I shall present in this message a substantial tax 
program for your consideration. 

In order to make proper provision for the essen- 
tial services and in order to maintain a balanced 


budget, the commonwealth must realize a sum of | 


approximately $21,700,000 over and above antici- 
pated receipts of the general fund for the biennium 
beginning next July 1. 

We recognize the fact that our boys and girls are 
our most priceless possession and we regard their 
education and health as our first responsibility. 
The public free schools have received liberal sup- 
port from both the state government and the locall- 
ties. State funds alone made available to the free 
schools for the current biennium, including money 
appropriated at the extra session of the General 
Assembly a year ago, are $13,055,972 greater than 
for the previous biennium. In those preceding two 
years, the increase over 1942-1944 was $14,096,662, 
so that since July 1, 1944, or in less than four years, 
these school appropriations have been increased 
more than $27 million. 

The average salary of all instructional personnel 
has been doubled since the year 1941-1942. .. - 

I have spoken of salaries because they have re- 
ceived considerable attention heretofore, but in the 
public discussion of the needs of the schools, too 
much emphasis has been placed upon the amount 
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Governors’ Messages—1948 


of money paid the teachers and too litthe upon im- 
proving the quality of instruction... . 


ie abolishing the one-room school, let us not 
abolish the spirit that prompted the older boys to 
arrive early to build the fires and the girls to sweep 
the floor. The one-room school, with all it handi- 
caps, promoted concepts of character and training 
which remain the {undamentals of today. Children 
must not be taught that the government will do 
everything for them, and it is incumbent upon the 
family to assist the schools in the proper indoctrina- 
tion of the pupils. In this duty we, as citizens, have 
been derelict... . 

The desirability of higher pay for teachers in 
past years has been recognized. The marked ad- 
vances achieved more recently now have been offset 
in part by the lower purchasing power ol the dollat 
and by the rapid increases in the income ol persons 
employed in other pursuits. . . 

I] am recommending that sums be applopriated 
to add $150 a year to the average annual salary ol 
all instructional personnel in Virginia. This, with 
the addition of local matching funds, will bring the 
average lor the 1948-1949 session to approximately 
$2,250 as compared with 91,615 at the beginning of 
my administration two years ago. ‘The total in- 
crease recommended in the appropriations from the 
general fund for the free schools for the new bien- 
nium is approximately $7,500,000 over and beyond 
the increases provided by the extra session of 

During the past year, | was called upon to au 
thorize deficit expenditures through the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare to provide sufficient 
funds to cover the state’s share of outlays estimated 
to be necessary by the local Departments of Public 
Welfare... . 

I have a sincere and an abiding interest in the 
proper care of all worthy applicants for assistance, 
whether it be financial or other forms of aid, but I 
am convinced there has developed an. unwholesome 
tendency on the part of many of our citizens to look 
to the government for gratuities all through life... . 

In the budget which will be submitted for your 
consideration, | am recommending funds sufficient 
to carry on the various phases of the welfare pro- 
gram, with a total increase over the past biennium’s 
recurring appropriations from the general fund for 
these purposes of more than $1,160,000. 

I urge that the appropriation act make clear that 
the state appropriations for the public assistance 
program are not subject to upward revision, and 
that the General Assembly accepts no_ obligation 
whatsoever, moral or legal, to make additional ap- 
propriations or provide reimbursement funds for 
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localities or for any other purpose in connection 
with the Department of Public Welfare, save the 
funds actually appropriated for these purposes at 
this session. . . . These assistance problems are 
essentially local problems and the greater the local 
financial responsibility the greater will be the care 
with which the program is administered. . . . 

We have made steady strides in organizing the 
public health facilities of the commonwealth. Yet 
there are large numbers of rural residents now with- 
out public health services and many sufferers of tu- 
berculosis who cannot be admitted to the sanatoria 
for lack of proper plants and sufficient personnel. 
‘The prompt and adequate hospitalization of these 
individuals not only is a humanitarian measure but 
is necessary to safeguard the health of the people at 
large. I propose an increase of $1,206,128 in the 
general fund appropriations for recurring expenses 
incident to expansion of the public health services 
to all of Virginia and for the operation of the sana- 
loria. In addition to these increases for re- 
curring costs, substantial supplements are recom- 
mended to funds set aside for further building proj- 
ects to increase the number of beds. . . . 

To... provide a level of care which will at least 
meet basic requirements, | propose a further in- 
crease of $3,848,747 for 1948-1950 in the appropria- 
tions from the general fund for recurring expenses 
of the mental hospital system. Including funds for 
(apital improvements and other purposes, the total 
increase recommended for the new biennium for 
these activities is more than $8 million. 


he needs enumerated here only partially state 
the case. There are many of our services which do 
not fall within these classifications which nonethe- 
less are important to the welfare, happiness, and the 
safety of the people, such as the operation of the 
state police force, the improvement of our high- 
ways, the maintenance of our fisheries and game re- 
sources, the development of our institutions of 
higher learning, the agricultural and experimental 
services, and our programs of conservation. . . . 

| am well aware that the localities, as well as the 
state, are confronted with budgetary problems, but 
I should like to call attention to the fact that more 
than one-fourth of the total state budget for the 
next biennium is earmarked for the direct benefit 
of the localities, an amount in excess of $127,800,- 
ooo. It is noteworthy that more than half of this 
total, or in excess of $69,500,000, is to be channeled 
to the public schools. 

An additional $22,315,000 will go to the local 
political units from taxes and other revenues col- 
lected by the state. This makes a total of approxi- 
mately $150 million of appropriations and segre- 
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gated revenues going to the local governments from 
the state treasury. 

In the light of these figures, there is little force 
to the argument that the commonwealth is oblivious 
to the needs of the counties and cities. .. . 

State agencies have requested approximately $65,- 
000,000 of the general fund for capital improve- 
ments during the new bienuium—all in addition to 
the approximately $34 million unexpended from 
previous appropriations for capital outlays. Of the 
$65 million in new requests, approximately $20 
million is estimated to be needed to supplement 
the appropriations previously made, because of the 
higher costs. We are unable to carry forward all of 
the projects originally contemplated. In my budget 
recommendations, [T am, therefore, recommending 
elimination of some projects and utilization of the 
cash surplus anticipated at the close of the current 
biennium to supplement previous appropriations 
for the most urgent projects and permit the addi- 
tion of others of equal urgency and merit... . 


hee problem of raising the additional revenue 
which will be needed to finance the activities of the 
state during the next biennium and to keep the 
state on a sound financial basis is not easy of solu- 
tion. In a field so controversial it is but natural 
that views and opinions will differ. 

There are three main approaches to the problem: 
(1) Increase existing rates on existing subjects of 
taxation; (2) impose selected sales taxes, such as on 
soft drinks and tobacco products; and (3) impose 
a general retail sales and use tax. 

Of these three main approaches, the first possesses 
the most merit and is the course which I recom- 
mend. 

I am opposed to the sales tax. 

The general retail sales and use tax is rightly re- 
garded as a tax of last resort, while the imposition 
of selected sales taxes on soft drinks and tobacco 
products is scarcely less provocative of opposition 
and controversy. The latter taxes possess all of the 
evils of the general sales tax and little of the benefits. 

The needed additional revenue should be raised 
by increasing the rates of the taxes which now are 
measured by net income, gross income, gross re- 
ceipts, or volume. This approach should not involve 
increasing property tax rates... . 

In my inaugural address, I referred to the neces- 


sity of combating the attempts of those who would 
have the federal government take over the functions 
of the states and leave them as the hollow shells of 
a lost liberty. To successfully resist these efforts, the 
states must act and perform those services which are 
peculiarly state functions. 

Virginia has for many years been a member of the 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac River Basin. 
The time now has come when we must cooperate 
with certain of our sister states in reducing pollu. 
tion in the Ohio River. While only a compara- 
tively small area of Virginia drains into the Ohio 
River we should aid those states which are at. 
tempting to reduce and correct pollution in that 
river. Congress has given its consent for the states 
to enter into a compact for this purpose. 

In view of the continued uncertainties as to 
future federal policy and possibly serious hardships 
which could result from premature removal of 
rent controls, I recommend extension of the Vir. 
ginia Rent Control Act for another two years with 
such revisions as the General Assembly may deem 
expedient in the light of experience under the 
federal regulations . . 

I shall submit a later message on the subject of 
reorganization of agencies and departments of the 
state government. The recommendations which | 
shall present in this regard represent the results of 
long and careful study and will offer opportunity 
for strengthening our government and improving its 
efhiciency. . . 


_——_— the cessation of the war, we have been 
confronted with innumerable problems which have 
induced many individuals and some governments to 
embrace various thinly veiled nostrums and s0- 
called panaceas. Too often these have involved the 
erection of a trough to Washington in which the 
taxpayers’ dollars have trickled back to the states 
in quarters and dimes—under rigid federal control 
over their uses. 

Virginia, where sound government has become 
synonymous with the name of our commonwealth, 
fortunately has averted many of these pitfalls by 
alertness and constant vigilance. . . . Only by such 
perseverance may we add luster to Virginia’s high 
place in the firmament of governments and dis 
charge our responsibilities as men and as patriotic 
citizens. . 


“Many times a year the people turn to the Red Cross... 
ONCE a year the Red Cross turns to the people.” 


President Truman 
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Tidelands Ownership 


THe SENATE and House Judiciary Subcommittees began 
extended hearings, February 23, on S.1988 and a number 
of similar bills which would establish the titles of the 
states to lands and resources in and beneath navigable 
waters within state boundaries. Governors and Attorneys 
General of a great many states testified in favor of these 
bills, as did representatives of port authorities, cities and 
industries. 

The Secretaries of Defense, Interior and Justice jointly 
sent to Congress a proposal for the federal government's 
control and administration of the tidelands. A bill to put 
this proposal into effect, $.2165 (Barkley), has been intro- 
duced and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The Supreme Court was asked by the federal govern- 
ment January 29 to set definite boundary lines between 
state and federal properties in the California tidelands, 
where oil and gas are drawn from under water wells. 
California’s inland waters were specifically exempted 
from the Supreme Court decree concerning paramount 
interest and control of the tidelands. 


Highway Aid Funds 


Tne act providing federal aid lor highways for the three 
postwar years, 1946 ‘through 1948, was amended to con- 
tinue the availability of unexpended funds through fiscal 
1949. It is necessary for Congress to consider new high- 
way legislation during this session, however, because 
existing authorizations will be substantially committed 
by December, 1948. 

The Public Works Committees of both Houses have 
completed hearings on a number of bills to authorize 
appropriations for continuing federal aid for highway 
construction. H.R.4867 (Cunningham), $.2134 (Cor- 
don), and S.2150 (Langer) would authorize continuation 
of the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 indefinitely. 
H.R.4868 (Cunningham) and S.2149g (Langer) would au- 
thorize the program for fiscal 1950 and the succeeding 
three years. S.1954 (Revercomb) would authorize its ex- 
tension only for 1950 1951, with the amount of the grant 
reduced from the present $500 million to $300 million 
each year. State highway, county and municipal officials 
testified before the committees urging continuation of 
the highway grant program. 

The President, on February 9, sent a message to Con- 
gress recommending legislation to carry on the federal- 
aid highway program for fiscal 1950 and 1951 at an 
annual rate of $500 million. Funds for the first of these 
fiscal years would become available for commitment not 
later than January 1, 1949. The President pointed out 
that, working together, the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments had developed the most efficient and extensive 
road system in the world, but in recent years our highway 
construction had not kept pace with the growth in traffic 
and is now inadequate for today’s demands. He also said 


that with most of the state legislatures meeting early in 
1949, the states, in order to permit continuity in plan- 
ning and construction, need a firm basis of federal action 
in advance to determine the engineering and budgetary 
aspects of state highway programs. 

Doubtless new legislation will be enacted this session. 
Ihe two issues to be settled are the amount of money to 
be authorized and the number of years the authorization 
will continue. 


National Guard Armories 


Tite NATIONAL GUARD Bureau estimated recently that 
approximately 1,500 new armories will be required to 
house the greatly-increased numbers of the new National 
Guard. The National Guard now has a greater strength 
than the average prewar strength. When completely or- 
ganized, the Guard will comprise 683,000 men as com- 
pared with an average 185,000 before World War IIL. 
Lhe governors of the states generally accepted the greatly 
increased troop allotments subject to receipt of tederal 
aid for construction of new armories required for na- 
tional defense. 

At present a Joint Armed Services committee is study- 
ing the needs for training facilities on the part of the 
civilian components of all services. Its recommendations 
will be presented to the Secretary of National Defense 
and probably to the Congress. 


USES and Employment Security 


THe PREsIDENT sent to Congress Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 which would permanently place USES in the De- 
partment of Labor, where it is now located temporarily, 
and also transfer to that Department the Bureau of 
Employment Security, with all its unemployment com- 
pensation functions, from the Federal Security Agency. 
Ihe House Committee on Expenditures heard more than 
forty witnesses, including the Secretary of Labor, the 
Budget Director, a number of state directors of employ- 
ment security, and representatives of commerce, industry, 
and labor. 

The Committee reported favorably H.Con.Res.131 
(Hoffman) which would express disapproval of the Re- 
organization Plan. In making its report the Committee 
stated the belief that as “the Department of Labor is a 
partisan advocate created and charged with the duty of 
protecting and advancing the interests of labor,” the 
Federal Security Agency would more nearly administer 
the unemployment compensation program in the public 
interest. It also urged that Congress await the report of 
the Commission on the Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government on this organizational prob- 
lem before taking any action. 

Unless both houses of Congress express disapproval of 
the Reorganization Plan, it will automatically go into 
effect March 19, 1948. 
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